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AFTER LITERACY—WHAT? 


By Professor WILLIAM S. GRAY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue purpose of this article is to discuss 
briefly the educational opportunities that 
should be provided for adults who have just 
_attained literacy and who desire to continue 
their education. 

By literacy, as the term is used in this 
discussion, is meant that level of achieve- 
ment in the language arts which enables 
adults to read and understand simple news- 
paper accounts and various types of printed 
materials of similar difficulty, to carry on 
personal correspondence and to participate 
in other simple activities requiring ability 
to read and write. In attaining this level 
of literacy adults pass through three dis- 
tinct stages of progress based largely on 
achievement in reading, in the case of 
native-born illiterates, and in the use of 
oral English and achievement in reading 
in the case of foreign-born illiterates. 
These stages have been described in the 
‘‘Manual for Teachers of Adult LIlliter- 
ates,’’ prepared for the National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy. 

Literacy, however, is not an end in itself 
and should not be required apart from 
other types of mental and social growth. 
It is rather an accompaniment of the gen- 
eral educational progress of the individual. 
Hence, the instruction given while literacy 
is being attained should provide ‘‘helpful 


information relating to personal and civic 
problems; it should acquaint adult illiter- 
ates in so far as necessary with essential 
duties of citizens and cultivate pride in 
good citizenship. It should stimulate their 
minds and enrich their experiences as much 
as time and facilities will permit. It should 
reveal wider opportunities and desirable 
forms of pleasure and recreation.’’ It 
should also cultivate keen interests and 
strong motives that will stimulate adults 
to continue their education after literacy 
has been attained. With this type of 
training as a background, what is the 
nature of the educational opportunities 
that should be provided for adults who have 
made little or no progress beyond the level 
of functioning literacy ? 

An analysis of the opportunities now 
provided in schools and classes for adults 
reveals two distinct types of curriculums. 
One type includes a wide range of courses 
which have been planned to meet the needs 
of special groups, such as those who wish to 
naturalize, those who are preparing for 
service in a specific vocational field, and 
those who wish to satify a special avoca- 
tional interest. Such courses are very 
essential and must be included in any ade- 
quate program of adult education. The 
offerings must of necessity vary in different 
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communities according to local demands. 
The second type of curriculum includes 
courses in reading, writing, spelling, En- 
glish, literature, history, geography, civics 
and arithmetic. In theory, at least, these 
courses are given in response to common 
needs of adults of limited education and 
are assumed to enrich their experiences, to 
increase their personal and civic efficiency, 
to broaden their interests, and to extend 
their opportunities for enjoyment and 
recreation. Any training that actually 
achieves these aims is essential both to per- 
sonal advancement and to industrial, politi- 
eal aud civie progress, and should constitute 
the core of the curriculum provided for 
those who have just attained functioning 
literacy. 

Unfortunately, however, much of the 
training given to adults of limited educa- 
tion is open to two significant. criticisms. 
The first is that it often gives chief em- 
phasis to the development of habits and 
skills involved in the tool subjects. In 


fact, instruction in many centers is limited 
to courses in English, arithmetic, spelling, 


handwriting and reading. That some pro- 
vision should be made for training in these 
subjects ean not be denied. The error lies 
in organizing instruction primarily in 
terms of the tool subjects rather than pro- 
viding appropriate emphasis upon them as 
a subordinate part of an enriched curricu- 
lum. 

The second criticism relates to the fact 
that most of the informational subjects 
provided, such as history, geography, civics 
and literature, utilize the content usually 
taught to elementary-school pupils rather 
than present materials based on adult needs 
in contemporary life. As a rule, they pro- 
vide information and cultivate appreciation 
in only a few of the fields of primary im- 
portance to adults. Furthermore, they are 
taught as isolated compartments of knowl- 
edge with little or no relation to each other 
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or to daily life. They also fail frequently 
to provide the breadth of vision, to develop 
the variety of interests, and to cultivate 
the various types of enjoyment and appre- 
ciation that are essential in developing in- 
telligent, useful, happy citizens. Such 
criticisms should be followed by construe- 
tive suggestions. 

The chief function of the educational 
opportunities provided for those who have 
attained literacy is to give a modest, yet 
comprehensive, understanding and appre- 
ciation of the elements of life that touch 
most closely their needs and activities. As 
pointed out by Bobbitt, the age of attaining 
one’s literacy doesn’t materially affect his 
fundamental needs. ‘‘The things that are 
most important to adults are the same 
whether they learn to read at six, sixteen, 
or thirty. The largest problem is to find 
and make accessible suitable materials, 
things thoroughly concrete, yet adapted to 
the level of the mature mind; things that 
provide for abundant experience, yet 
always from fresh and interesting angles; 
and an abundance of concreteness out of 
which the generalized understanding can 
grow.”’ 
~“The content of a desirable curriculum 
can be determined most satisfactorily only 
through a series of research studies. A 
preliminary analysis, however, has resulted 
in the identification of at least six fields in 
which appropriate instruction should be 
provided. The first is an informing, stimu- 
lating course in the field of the social 
studies. Among other things it should con- 
tribute the following: (a) illuminating in- 
formation about the city, state and nation, 
including a simple, narrative account of the 
historical development of the United States 
and some of its most important geographic 
facts and relationships; (b) vital acquain- 
tance with the social, civic, and religious 
institutions which affect the individual and 
an understanding of the outstanding fea- 
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tures of modern community life; (c) clear 
realization of the elemental duties and 
obligations of citizens, including an under- 
standing of important principles and ideals 
that should characterize life in a democ- 
racy; (d) consideration of simple business, 
industrial and economic relations, including 
the relation of employer and employee; 
(e) understanding and appreciation of the 
more personal types of social institutions, 
such as the family, the club, and the 
library. These and many other items 
should be presented in an integrated view 
of social relations and conditions. 

A second important field relates to the 
sciences, both biological and physical. The 
material presented should be very elemen- 
tary but should give some understanding 
of the principles that determine natural 
growth and physical phenomena of every- 
day life, also the simple processes that 
underlie our mechanical age. It should 
explain the contributions of science to con- 
venient, happy living, as exemplified by the 


radio, telephone, gas engine, manufacturing 


instruments, ete. It should also cultivate 
hobbies in this field, such as photography, 
study of birds, flowers, trees and stars, 
radio construction and gardening. There 
is a wealth of informing, inspiring, infor- 
mation in the science field which should be 
made available for all adults of limited 
education. 

A third field is represented by the appre- 
ciational arts and the avocational aspects 
of life. There is special need in this age 
of routine work and shortened hours of 
labor of introducing adults to those fields 
of experience which contribute hearty en- 
joyment and provide for the wholesome use 
of leisure time, such as music, literature, 
drama, pictures, and sculpture, ete. It is 
not enough for adults of meager education 
merely to learn of such possibilities of en- 
joyment and enrichment; opportunities 
must be provided for actual participation 
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in them. This may be achieved in various 
ways, such as presenting programs in which 
good artists participate, taking classes to 
exhibit halls and museums, and organizing 
clubs of various types among the students, 
such as those devoted to literature, drama, 
and the graphic arts. The chief goal of all 
these activities is to enrich the lives of 
adults, to open up numerous possibilities of 
hearty enjoyment in various recreational 
fields, and to initiate interests that will per- 
sist throughout life. Judging from current 
courses for adults, much is done along 
these lines for those who have already had 
considerable schooling. Far too little, how- 
ever, is being done for those of meager 
education. 

The fourth field includes health, first aid, 
hygiene, sanitation, life saving, home nurs- 
ing and other problems suggested by the 
term ‘‘health education.’’ There is a 
wealth of information along these lines that 
should be provided for students in adult 
classes. It is equally important that right 
attitudes toward health matters be culti- 
vated and, insofar as possible, right habits 
established. Furthermore, students should 
be instructed concerning various health 
agencies and the kinds of help that can be 
secured from them. Insofar as possible, 
adult students should be taken to the clinics 
in the community and learn through con- 
erete experience of the valuable service 
rendered. 

The fifth field includes the fundamentals 
in the language arts and arithmetic, inso- 
far as training is needed in them. As a 
rule, English, spelling, handwriting, gui- 
dance in reading, and the basic processes 
in arithmetic have absorbed most of the 
time of students of meager education. 
Carefully planned instruction along these 
lines should be provided in a definite 
period, but it should be limited to its due 
proportion of the student’s time and 
energy. In this connection intensive 
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studies are needed to determine the types 
of training of greatest value and the meth- 
ods by which that training can be provided 
most effectively. 

A sixth possible field considers the dif- 
ferentiated needs of men and women. In- 
struction with respect to home making, 
marketing, sewing, labor-saving devices, 
and efficiency in daily routine, should be 
provided more or less widely for women, 
particularly married women. Vocational 
guidance is equally important for men and 
unmarried women. Since these types of 
training are differentiated to a greater or 
less extent for different groups it may be 
unwise to include them in a core curricu- 


lum. They should at least parallel the 


basie instruction, if they are not included 
as an integral part of it. 

The discussion thus far has emphasized 
the need of an expanded and enriched cur- 
riculum for adults who have recently at- 
tained literacy and for others of very 


meager education. If such a curriculum is 
provided, steps are necessary at once to 
develop the types of instructional materials 
that are needed. The six fields referred to 
were mentioned merely to indicate the gen- 
eral lines along which an expanded curricu- 
lum might be developed. <A _ deliberate 
study of the needs of adults who have 
recently attained literacy would doubtless 
reveal other major fields that require em- 
phasis and might suggest a radically differ- 
ent basis of organization. For example, 
the Division of University Extension, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Education, has 
recently announced the following series of 
courses for adults in so-called ‘‘intermedi- 
ate classes’’: every-day economics, every- 
day science, every-day civics, English struc- 
ture, literature and arithmetic. Whatever 
sequence of courses may ultimately be 
adopted, there is little question concerning 
the need of instruction that gives to adults 
an understanding and appreciation of the 
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various phases of life with which they have 
or should have vital contacts. 

Two plans for developing new curriculum, 
materials might be adopted. The first pro- 
vides that adult education leaders organize 
themselves into a curriculum committee for 
the purpose first of studying the needs of 
adults of meager education and of deter- 
mining the major fields of instruction that 
should be provided. As soon as this has 
been done the committee should be divided 
into a series of subcommittees, each of 
which should be responsible for developing 
an outline and ultimately the actual mate- 
rials of instruction in a specific field. An 
advantage that attaches to this plan is that 
adult education leaders are probably more 
intimately acquainted with the needs of 
adults of limited education than any other 
group that might be selected. Two limita- 
tions of the plan are that most adult edu- 
cation workers already have very crowded 
schedules and that many of them lack 
an intimate acquaintance with some of the 
new materials in specialized fields which 
should be included in the courses that are 
organized. 

The second suggestion provides that 
adult education workers make independent 
studies of the needs of adults in local com- 
munities to determine the major fields in 
which instruction should be provided. 
While this work is going forward, steps 
should be taken to secure funds for use in 
the development and refinement of instruc- 
tional materials that could be used through- 
out the nation. As a first step in carrying 
out this plan, conferences of representative 
adult leaders should be held to crystallize 
thinking and to formulate a general plan 
of procedure. Objective studies should 
then be made, the results of which would 
refine judgments concerning the character 
of the materials needed. As a third step, 
cooperation should be secured from spe- 
cialists in different subject-matter fields 
who could assist in preparing the materials 
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in form for classroom use. The foregoing 
proposal has many obvious advantages. Its 
chief limitation attaches to the fact that 
funds for such purposes are difficult to 
secure. The need is so urgent, however, 
for improved curriculums for adults of 
limited education that vigorous effort 
should be made to secure them. 

Equally as important as the enriched 
content that has been proposed is the form 
in which the new materials of instruction 
are prepared. In this connection, two facts 
should be kept clearly in mind. The first 
is that only a limited proportion of those 
who need instruction will attend classes. 
Consequently, the material that is devel- 
oped should be prepared in attractive form 
for use by adults in the home or in the 
library, as well as by those who attend 
school. It should be so simply and clearly 
written that it can be read and interpreted 
independently by those who have just at- 
tained literacy. Unfortunately, there is 
very little reading material available to- 
day for such adults. Consequently, the 
habits that are cultivated as adults learn 
to read soon disintegrate through disuse. 
If the proposal which has been made were 
earried out a series of attractive booklets, 
full of informing content could be provided 
which would enable literate adults to con- 
tinue their education independently. The 
fact can not be over-emphasized that the 
preparation merely of teachers’ guides or 
outlines will fail to serve the needs of a 
large proportion of the adults who would 
gladly read if appropriate reading mate- 
rials were available. 
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It is essential also that the materials pub- 
lished should be prepared in a graded series 
with respect to difficulty. As far as can be 
determined at present, they should corre- 
spond roughly in difficulty, with respect to 
the mechanics of reading, to books pre- 
pared for use in the fourth, the fifth, and 
the sixth grades. An investigation which 
is now nearing completion aims to define 
objectively several levels of difficulty ap- 
propriate for adults at different stages of 
advancement between mere ability to read 
and mature reading habits. 

In conclusion, the following summary 
statements may be made: The educational 
opportunities provided at the present time 
for adults who have just attained literacy 
give large emphasis to the tool subjects and 
to traditional types of curriculum material. 
They are not based upon a fundamental 
analysis of the needs of adults. A pre- 
liminary study of the problem shows 
clearly that materials which extend and 
enrich the experiences of adults, awaken 
new interests, and open up new opportuni- 
ties for hearty enjoyment might be pro- 
vided in at least six important fields. 
There is urgent need of cooperative studies 
to determine the common needs of adults 
of limited education and to specify in 
detail the types of instructional materials 
which will prove most helpful. There is 
equally urgent need of steps which will 
result in the preparation of simply written 
and earefully graded materials, with re- 
spect to difficulty, that can be used in adult 
classes, or read independently in the library 
or at home. 


ON EDUCATION 


By Professor A. S. PEARSE 


MAN is remarkable among animals for 
his education. He passes through a long 
adolescent period during which he has the 
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care, example and tutelage of adults. His 
intricate brain and his time-binding civili- 
zation give him powers and opportunities 
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such as no other animal enjoys. He was 
rightly named Homo sapiens by Linnaeus. 

Modern education serves various func- 
tions and stands for various ideals. It 
preserves the learning of the past in 
libraries and in the minds of scholars. It 
attempts continually to encourage the dis- 
covery of new facts and the formulation of 
new theories—to foster research. The 
usual function of education, the field in 
which teachers and students spend most of 
their effort, is in giving and acquiring 
training. An educated inan is trained for 
living. He knows social customs and pro- 
cedures; how to behave like others and how 
to think like others. He knows how to 
make a living through more or less knowl- 
edge of social and economic conditions and 
is equipped with special knowledge and 
training in his particular field of endeavor. 
He may also be able to think, but this is 
usually the last thing that a man gets from 
formal education or from human educa- 
tional institutions. Thinking is hard work. 
It tries nerves and spirits. Most people 
avoid thinking by keeping busy with work 
or amusement. It is human nature to dis- 
like to think. 

There are three generally recognized 
means for formal education in the world 
to-day—home, church, and publie and pri- 
vate schools. Instruction in the home is 
unfortunately falling more and more into 
neglect. Parents shed responsibility on 
the church and school. This saves them 
from thinking. Fathers are too busy and 
mothers are often occupied with matters 
which preclude routine, daily attention to 
children. A child early gets most of his 
ideals and standards for the conduct of 
every-day life from his parents. The re- 
sponsibility for such training should not be 
avoided. Parents can usually give it bet- 
ter than any one else. No one else has the 
same degree of interest in having a child 
become a decent, successful member of 
society. 
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Instruction by the agents of churches is 
usually narrow and partisan. Creed is its 
primary purpose. It is sometimes little 
but propaganda. In most communities, 
however, young people get a considerable 
portion of their ideals and ethical stand- 
ards from the church. The church teacher 
is at his best when he recognizes that he is 
the servant of society more than the 
mouthpiece of God. If he is wise, loving, 
and responsible, his teachings are good. 
If he is bigoted, narrow, jealous and parti- 
san, his teachings are bad. 

Teachers in public schools are as a rule 
not exceptional personalities. They are 
average, or less. 
by paying them poorly and thus putting 
them in their proper places among its other 
average members. This appears to be 
justified at present but is in some respects 
regrettable. It would be a fine thing if 
teachers were the wisest and most capable 
persons in each community. This will be 
hard to bring about because it is doubtful 
if teachers will ever think enough. The 
ablest members of society are usually not 
teachers. The average society does not 
want its teachers to think. A pedagogue 
who tries to be original and to attain new 
heights often loses his job because the com- 
munity in which he works thinks he is a 
radical and dislikes his departures from 
the average. Nature (and its favored 
child, society) fears and resents any de- 
parture from the average. Most members 
of average communities look upon the 
school as a means for training children to 
be like themselves. Teachers are naturally 
average on account of public sentiment, 
their own inertia, and their quite human 
inclination to avoid thinking and keep 
themselves busy with routine. They are 
always limited by their training and 
knowledge. They are therefore quite nat- 
urally afraid to discuss or to allow stu- 
dents to discuss things about which they 
know little or nothing. Thus school edu- 


Society recognizes this 
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cation must always be limited by public 
sentiment, schocl equipment, the horizon 
of the teacher, and other factors. 

Public schools serve the mass of society 
more directly than private schools. The 
latter are in some cases retreats for weak- 
lings but in others furnish exceptional 
opportunities for gifted youths. They 
have more individuality than public 
schools. State universities in the United 
States are overcrowded, their professors 
overworked, and their students inade- 
quately served. Private colleges and uni- 
versities are more and more limiting 
numbers and therefore, on the whole, are 
better institutions for instruction and the 
accomplishment of research. Educational 
institutions are conservative. Every 
school must have a more or less standard- 
ized curriculum. This is largely a matter 
of expediency. It makes transfers from 
one school to another easier, it permits 
teachers to know what to know at the 
proper time and they can therefore do 
more systematic work. It enables execu- 
tives to hold up standards by making all 
cover ground in allotted time and give 
training which prepares for standard ex- 
aminations. Such systems are quite 
efficient, but of course will never permit 
anything but standardized mediocrity. 

There can be no single ideal for educa- 
tion. An educational institution must give 
polish and culture, teach young people how 
to earn a living, and train professional 
scholars. There is a growing tendency to 
separate trade and technical schools from 
those which foster ‘‘culture’’ and scholarly 
pursuits. Society becomes more and more 
specialized. There is greater division of 
labor each year. A member must accept a 
lowly social position or prepare through 
long years for a specialty. High schools 
in small towns are obliged to train to- 
gether boys and girls for artisanship, busi- 
ness, entrance into technical schools and 
universities. Large cities are segregating 
youths into various types of schools. 
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There are two great defects in modern 
educational systems:—(1) Practically all 
effort is devoted to the acquisition of 
knowledge and practice, or training for 
being a member of society. Every student 
learns in great detail how to be average, 
but he is actually impeded if he attempts 
to learn to think. John Does are encour- 
aged, but it is increasingly difficult to pro- 
duce a Darwin or a Pasteur. Human 
society is growing ripe and perfect. (2) 
Education is too slow. It takes too long 
for a youth to become educated. A hun- 
dred years hence, if present systems con- 
tinue, each person must in early youth 
embark on a career as a specialist. He or 
his parents must decide that he is to pre- 
pare to be an engineer, a lawyer, or what 
not and teachers must begin to hasten him 
through a long training which he can not 
hope to complete before he has reached 
middle life. Either that or educational 
systems must evolve into something which 
better fits environment. Education is very 
conservative, but there seems to be no 
doubt that it must change. The schools 
must compress their learning or in some 
way enable students to make more rapid 
progress. Perhaps this means cutting out 
some dead wood, pruning faddy growths, 
or changing the whole nature of the or- 
ganization. The time seems ripe for an 
educational congress which would repre- 
sent a great variety of interests and which 
might consider for months or years how to 
modify present educational systems so 
that youths can gain training and ability 
in less time. 

What does an educated man have? 
There is a deal of ill-feeling and misunder- 
standing about this. Self-made men enjoy 
pointing a scornful finger at the incompe- 
tent educated fool. College graduates 
themselves are often surprised to find that 
they have little ability to sueceed in so- 
ciety. Comic papers perennially find 
material for their pages in the learned, 
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absent-minded, impractical professor. 
Education does nothing but offer opportu- 
nity. It does not make good or bad, in- 
competent or competent men. Each man, 
educated or uneducated, by struggling 
continually and thus increasing his poten- 
tialities or by loafing and thus allowing his 
abilities to dwindle, must make or break 
himself. In education a man finds a 
golden opportunity to increase his ability 
to go out in society and make a living— 
quicker, more surely, and better. For ex- 
ample, a certain young man of good abil- 
ity finished four years of training in an 
engineering college and accepted a job as 
a section hand on a railroad. A year later 
he was a section boss; in three years a 
roadmaster; in ten years, a superinten- 
dent; and after twenty-four years, general 
manager of the railroad. Without his 
education this man would probably have 
become a section boss after five years and 
perhaps a roadmaster after twenty-four 
years. Education gives opportunity to 
acquire those vague qualities, culture and 
polish—greater appreciation of the things 
esteemed highest and best in life; appre- 
ciation of social contacts, literature, art, 
music, science and religion. Yet many 
college graduates spend most of their 
leisure in gambling, drunkenness and sex- 
ual adventures. Education does not make 
a man cultured or vulgar. He must make 
himself. ‘‘Tlliteracy is always a bad thing, 
but literacy may be an evil thing. Read- 
ing the wrong books may make a man 


worse than an ignoramus. Learning writ- 





THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
THE fifth triennial] congress of the Interna- 
tional Society for Commercial Education will 
be held in London in the last week of July. The 
congress has not before been held in England. 
On April 27 Mr. H. Ramsbotham, M.P., Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, 
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ing may qualify him for forgery and 
learning arithmetic for swindling... . 
The main object of education in a democ- 
racy is not to teach the students how to 
vote right, but to train him how to think 
right. Under any form of government, in 
an autocracy no less than in a democracy, 
the real power lies in the people, and it is 
their individual every-day conduct, guided 
by their personal beliefs, that determines 
whether the nation shall advance, stag- 
nate or retrograde.’’ (Slosson.) An edu- 
cational system must stand for elevating 
things, but it can not be expected to ele- 
vate every personality that comes in con- 
tact with it. Education should give train- 
ing for life, polish, culture and increased 
ability, but it must have potential ability 
to influence and be supported by earnest 
effort on the part of the recipient in order 
to be effective. 

Everything that a man acquires brings 
additional cares and_ responsibilities— 
‘*Blessed is nothing.’’ An educated man 
has more responsibility to and for society 
than an uneducated one. Education is not 
a magic charm which makes a dull, shift- 
less beggar into a supercilious noble who 
treads on slaves of ignorance. Rather is it 
for a strengthening potion which permits 
a man to earry heavier burdens for him- 
self and for his fellow men. An educated 
man should be more thoughtful, more en- 
lightened, more liberal, more tolerant, 
more capable and more helpful than his 
less fortunate fellow. He should be a 
leader—by merit, not by favor. 


will address the Royal Society of Arts on “Edu- 
eation for Commerce,” and on June 21 Sir 
Francis Goodenough, the chairman of the ad- 
ministrative committee of the International Con- 
gress, will give his presidential address to the 
Association for Education in Industry and Com- 
meree. As a preparation for the International 
Congress there will be an economic course, open 
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to students from all countries, at the London 
School of Economies from July 14 to July 21. 

The International Congress will be attended 
by delegates from many Continental countries, 
the United States, Egypt, Canada, Persia, India 
and a large number of delegates from commer- 
cial and edueational organizations in Britain. 
The congress has the support of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the present and past presidents of the 
Board of Education, the president of the Board 
of Trade, and the heads of the universities, the 
leading municipalities, and the Dominions and 
Colonies. The delegates will be weleomed on 
July 25 by the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
opening general session will be addressed by the 
President of the Board of Education, the presi- 
dent of the International Society for Commer- 
cial Edueation (M. Charles E. Boissevain, of 
Holland), and the president of the congress (Sir 
David Milne-Watson). The Prince of Wales 
will make an address at the closing session on 
July 29. The program will include sessions 
dealing with the following subjects: 


Methods of giving students an interest in for- 
eign countries and an understanding of their 
peoples. 

Methods of imparting a knowledge of merchan- 
dise to students. 

Training in methods of salesmanship. 

The training of responsible business adminis- 
trators. 

The teaching of foreign 
method, and importance. 

Women in business. 

Recruitment for commerce; preliminary training 
of (a) higher personnel; (b) clerical and other 
routine workers; vocational guidance and selec- 
tion; psychological tests, ete. 

Training for office work. 

Retail trade—methods of training boys and girls 
for employment in retail distribution. 

Mechanical aids for teaching commercial sub- 
jects—the cinema, the gramophone, the radio, ete. 

Commercial teachers—the supply and training of 
commercial teachers; methods of keeping teachers 
in contact with commercial practice. 

The development of commercial education since 
the war. 


languages—scope, 


The session dealing with “Women in Busi- 
ness”—a subject specially recommended by the 
American branch of the International Society— 
will be presided over by the Duchess of Atholl, 
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M.P. Mr. H. Ramsbotham, M.P., will preside 
over and address the session dealing with “The 
Training of Responsible Business Administra- 
tors.” 

The congress will be entertained by the gov- 
ernment hospitality committee at a reception at 
Stafford House on July 25 and by the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Corporation of London 
at a conversazione at Guildhall on July 26. 
APPROPRIATIONS OF THE GENERAL 

EDUCATION BOARD 

APPROPRIATIONS of $9,162,722, including $5,- 
139,485 for Negroes, and $3,647,621 for whites, 
were made by the General Education Board in 
the fiscal year ended on June 30, 1931, accord- 
ing to the report of that institution for 1930- 
1931. 

The extent to which the General Education 
Board has increased its bond holdings is shown 
by the report which lists the total investments 
at $77,472,832, including $34,154,605 in bonds, 
an increase of $7,556,149, and $43,318,227 in 
stocks. 

Since the General Education Board was 
founded in 1902 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, it 
has made total appropriations of $221,778,087, 
of which $123,213,819 was appropriated from 
principal and $98,564,268 from income. 

The total appropriations since the foundation 
of the General Education Board represent $185,- 
122,940 for white and $30,898,419 for Negroes. 
Of the total amount appropriated for white 
institutions $164,075,183 has been paid, and of 
the total appropriations for Negro institutions 
$21,617,448 has been paid. A total amount of 
$190,922,411 has been paid out of the appro- 
priations granted in the lifetime of the institu- 
tion. 

The General Education Board has increased 
its bond investments from approximately 28 
per cent. of its total investments in 1929, to 38 
per cent. in 1930 and 44 per cent. in 1931. 
The largest single bond holding is $3,500,000 
of the United States Fourth Liberty 44s 
maturing from 1933 to 1938. 

The General Education Board reported in- 
come of $4,251,783 received in the year ended 
on June 30, 1931, which together with undis- 
bursed income on hand as of that date of $13,- 
032,232, and refunds on account of payments 
made in previous years of $5,890, brought the 
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total amount available for disbursement up to 
$17,289,906. 


REDUCTION IN COURSES AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

THE governing boards of the university have 
voted “to approve and adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences that, 
beginning with the year 1932-33, the number of 
courses required for the degree of A.B. or S.B. 
be reduced to fifteen, in addition to prescribed 
English, for all candidates who graduate in not 
less than four years in fields having general ex- 
aminations.” 

According to the Harvard Graduates Maga- 
zine, this change was proposed by the Faculty 
Committee on Instruction, as set forth by Pro- 
fessor A. C. Hanford, dean of Harvard Col- 
lege, in his report to the president of the uni- 
versity. The new rule will give undergraduates 
additional time for tutorial work in their fields 
cf concentration during the junior and senior 


years. : 

The committee recommended also that in all 
courses above those of elementary grade there 
should ordinarily be not more than one hour ex- 


amination in a half-year and that, wherever 
possible, seniors who are candidates for honors 
should be altogether free from examinations. 
The final decision on hour examinations rests 
with each department but it is understood that 
all are following the general recommendations. 
Each will make its own minor adjustments. 

The Committee on Instruction states that “the 
present requirements of sixteen courses plus En- 
glish A were established long before the tutorial 
system and general examinations were super- 
imposed upon them. There is no question that 
tutorial work for honor candidates and for all 
other serious-minded stua.nts adds a burden 
equivalent to at least one full course per year.” 

In discussing hour examinations, the report 
goes on to say that the committee is strongly of 
the opinion that for the best interests of both 
course instruction and tutorial work there 
should be a material reduction in the number of 
hour examinations for all upper-classmen, and 
special relief for honors candidates in their 
senior year. 

The desire of the committee to provide more 
time for tutorial work is made clear by the 
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stipulation that the new ruling in regard to the 
number of courses is intended only for candi- 
dates who graduate in not less than four years. 
It is one more step in the growth of tutorial in- 
struction and the Harvard plan of a four-year 
course leading to a general examination. The 
decision not to reduce the number of courses in 
which the candidate must attain grades of C or 
higher will, it is believed, maintain course work 
at its present level. Candidates for a degree 
who graduate in not less than four years in a 
field having general examinations, whose re- 
quirements are fifteen courses, must attain 
grades of C or higher in at least eleven courses. 
Candidates whose requirements include also En- 
glish A, making a total of sixteen courses, must 
attain grades of C or higher in at least eleven 
and one half courses. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
BeroreE any further educational experimenta- 

tion projects are inaugurated at the University 
of Wisconsin, a representative committee of the 
faculty is to make a thorough study of changes 
in educational procedures and teaching methods 
now under way not only in other colleges and 
universities but also in the state university as 
well. 

This was the course taken by the faculty of 
the college of letters and science recently when 
that body adopted three resolutions, two of 
which referred to recommendations for further 
educational experimentation to the special com- 
mittee created by the faculty some time ago. 

The resolutions adopted were: 


1. That the recommendations contained in the 
Bleyer report, providing for a new experimental 
unit for freshmen and sophomore instruction with 
an initial size of 200 freshmen, and with a 
*¢50-50’’ curriculum consisting in part of an in- 
tegrated study of one or more communities, socie- 
ties or civilizations, shall be referred to the spe- 
cial committee. 

2. That an amendment to the Bleyer report, pro- 
posed by the advisers of the Experimental College, 
providing for a new unit of 100 freshmen with a 
‘*75-25’’ curriculum, consisting of an integrated 
course of study which would make up three fourths 
of the student’s work, also be referred to the com- 
mittee. 

3. That the committee should follow a definite 
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form of objectives in its study of educational 
changes in the freshman and sophomore years of 
American universities and colleges, and that such 
changes as have already or are now being put into 
effect at the University of Wisconsin shall be in- 
cluded in the study. This resolution, which con- 
tained a long list of objectives which the com- 
mittee should consider in its study, was submitted 
to the faculty by President Glenn Frank. 


The recommendations of the Bleyer report 
had been submitted to the faculty of the college 
several weeks ago but action on them was post- 
poned until further consideration could be given 
to them. This report, made by a committee of 
which Dr. Willard G. Bleyer was chairman, re- 
fused to endorse the original recommendations 
of the Experimental College advisers. These 
recommendations provided for four educational 
units in the university, for both men and wo- 
men, and with or without dormitory arrange- 
ments for the different units. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, HIGH 
SCHOOL 

CEREMONIES to celebrate the semi-centennial 
of the Berkeley High School will be held as part 
of the commencement exercises on June 2. 

Student speakers, as is customary at high- 
school commencements, will speak on “The 
Early History of the High School, 1882-1900”; 
“The Growth of Berkeley High School, 1900- 
1932”; “Academie and Art Courses”; “Commer- 
cial and Industrial Courses”; “Physical and So- 
cial Activities,” and “The Relation of Berkeley 
High School to the Community.” The occasion 
will also mark the close of twenty years of 
service by C. L. Biedenbach as principal. 

In May, 1880, a special committee of the 
Board of Education, appointed at a previous 
meeting to investigate the advisability of estab- 
lishing a high school, recommended “that a High 
School class be formed at the beginning of the 
next school year to be under the care of a gram- 
mar principal.” In December, 1880, the com- 
mittee on classification reported that there were 
seven “scholars” pursuing high school studies, 
five at the Kellogg School, which was located on 
the south side of Center Street between Oxford 
and Shattuck, and two in the San Pablo Avenue 
School, and recommended that these classes be 
united. 
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In 1882 the high school was organized in the 
Kellogg building, a complete course of study 
was adopted, the high school was graded so as 
to allow students to prepare for the state uni- 
versity, and W. W. Anderson was appointed 
principal. 

Berkeley High School was accredited by the 
University of California in 1884, the first school 
in the state to be so aceredited. It has remained 
on the accredited list continuously since that 
date. 

The first graduate of the school, and the only 
member of the class of 1883, was John C. Dor- 
min, who is still a resident of Berkeley. The 
total number of graduates of the present school 
year including members of the December and 
June classes is approximately 712. 

Henry Veghte served as principal from 1884 
until 1890 when S. D. Waterman was elected to 
the position, which he filled until 1899 when he 
was elected superintendent. M. C. James, now 
deputy superintendent of schools, was high 
school principal from 1899 until 1910, and G. N. 
Brink served from 1910 to 1912. 

In 1910 with the organization of the Berkeley 
junior high schools, the Berkeley High School 
became a three-year school embracing the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth years. The total enrolment 
of the school in 1896 was 270 and in 1917 over 
one thousand. The present enrolment is about 
2,800. 


THE COMMITTEE ON HEALTH OF THE 
NEW YORK PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION 


THE Committee on Health of the New York 
Principals Association plans a series of meet- 
ings to make known to principals, assistants to 
principals, grade teachers, teachers of health 
education, and parents, the work of the com- 
mittee and to spread further the ideals of health 
education. 

A general session will be held at 9:30 on the 
morning of May 21, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, during which very brief 
accounts of the White House Conference and of 
the Committee on Health will be given. This 
will be followed by a series of group meetings 
conducted by the chairmen of the sub-com- 
mittees. Specialists in each branch of health 
work will address these groups. All phases of 
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health education of interest to the supervisor, to 
the teacher, and to the parent will be discussed. 
The tentative list of group conferences follows: 


Mental Hygiene—Arthur Bowie 

Parent Cooperation—I. Victor Burger 

The School Plant and Child Welfare—Mamie Fay 

Health Day—Ella Gross 

Safety—Regina C. M. Burke 

Cooperation with the Department of Health, 
Medical Associations and other agencies— 
Jacob M. Ross 

Health Counselors—Mary A. Hallinan 

The Health of the Young Child—Alice V. Me- 
Cormick 

Teacher Health—John J. Loftus 

Playgrounds and Recreation—Simon Hirsdansky 

Teacher Training—Mesmin Arenwald 

Health Teaching in the Elementary School— 
Minnie Obermeier 

Administrative Problems—Shirley Friedman 


At 12:30 every one will be given an oppor- 
tunity to go to all the sub-commitiee rooms to 
see the charts and to receive the mimeographed 
reports the Sub-Committees have prepared. 
Much valuable mimeographed and printed 
material will be distributed. All will meet at a 
luncheon to begin at about one o’clock when 
there will be five or six short talks on the va- 
rious phases of health education. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Shirley W. Wynne, Health Commissioner of the 
City of New York, and Commissioner Edward 
P. Mulrooney, of the Police Department of the 
City of New York. 

It has been found necessary to limit the atten- 
dance at the symposiums to those who buy 
tickets for the luncheon. 


SCIENCE SERVICE CONFERENCE 

THERE were held in Washington on April 27, 
the day preceding the annual meeting of the 
trustees of Science Service, a conference and a 
dinner to discuss the plans and work of the 
service. Science Service was established eleven 
years ago with an endowment of the value of 
$500,000 by the late E. W. Scripps, head of the 
Seripps-Howard chain of newspapers. The ob- 
ject of the service is the dissemination of scien- 
tifie information to as wide a public as possible 
and to emphasize the place of science in modern 
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life. The questions considered at the confer- 
ence were how these objects can be accomplished 
most effectively and to consider among other 
matters how far the scope of the service should 
include the social and economic sciences. 

At the conference in the afternoon Dr. J. Me- 
Keen Cattell, president of Science Service, pre- 
sided, and short addresses were made by a num- 
ber of scientific men and newspaper editors. 
These included: Dr. Simon Flexner, Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research; Dr. C. G. Abbot, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Dr. John C. Mer- 
riam, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Dr. 
F. P. Keppel, Carnegie Corporation; Robert P. 
Scripps, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Dr. F. 
G. Benedict, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton; Dr. F. G. Cottrell, Washington; Dr. Knight 
Dunlap, the Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
Paul R. Heyl, U. S. Bureau of Standards; Dr. 
F. B. Jewett, Bell Telephone Laboratories; Dr. 
A. E. Kennelly, Harvard University; A. H. 
Kirehhofer, Buffalo Evening News; Dr. A. A. 
Noyes, California Institute of Technology; Dr. 
C. R. Stockard, Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege; Dr. W. F. G. Swann, Bartol Research 
Foundation of the Franklin Institute; Dr. E. B. 
Wilson, Harvard School of Public Health, and 
Dr. William H. Howell, the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

At the dinner in the evening Dr. William H. 
Welch, of the Johns Hopkins University, pre- 
sided and addresses were made by Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. Harold G. Moulton, of the Brook- 
ings Institution, and Dr. John H. Finley, of 
The New York Times. 

At the meeting of the members, followed by 
the meeting of the trustees, officers and five 
trustees were elected, the complete board being 
as follows: 


Representatives of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science: Raymond Pearl, the 
Johns Hopkins University; Burton E. Livingston, 
the Johns Hopkins University; J. McKeen Cattell, 
New York City (President). 

Representatives of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences: R. A. Millikan, Director, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, California; David White, U.S. 
Geological Survey; William H. Howell, National 
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Research Council (Vice-president and Chairman of 
Executive Committee). 

Representatives of the National Research Coun- 
cil: Vernon Kellogg, National Research Council; 
C. G. Abbot, Smithsonian Institution; Harrison E, 
Howe, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

Representatives of the Scripps Estate: R. 
P. Scripps, Seripps-Howard Newspapers, Ohio; 
Thomas L. Sidlo, Cleveland, Ohio; H. L. Smith- 
ton, Scripps-Howard Newspapers (Treasurer). 

Representatives of the Journalistic Profession: 
Marlen E. Pew, Editor, Editor and Publisher, New 
York City; John H. Finley, New York Times, New 
York City; Mark Sullivan, Washington, D. C. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE RADIO COUNCIL 


EDUCATIONAL and vocational guidance service 
for the unemployed, broadcasting into the 
schools and radio advertising are among the 
topics scheduled for discussion at the annual 
meetings of the American Association for Adult 
Education and the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, to be held in Buffalo, 
New York, at the Hotel Statler, during the week 
of May 16. 

The meetings of the association will begin on 
Monday, May 16, and will continue through 
Wednesday, May 18. The sessions of the coun- 
cil start on the evening of May 18 and continue 
through May 20. 

Special emphasis will be placed upon adult 
education for the unemployed, at the meeting of 
the American Association for Adult Education. 
The Employment Stabilization Institute of the 
University of Minnesota will give a demonstra- 
tion of the aptitude and interest tests being 
given unemployed adults, in an effort to deter- 
mine whether such tests, coupled with a program 
of adult education and vocational rehabilitation, 


Mr. Cartes N. SHAVER, superintendent of 
schools at Huntsville, Texas, has been appointed 
by Governor Ross S. Sterling State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to succeed the 
late S. M. N. Marrs, who died recently. The 
appointment is for the remainder of the current 
year. 


THE Georgia Education Association at its re- 
cent annual meeting in Macon gave Dr. Lawton 
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can make a contribution toward the elimination 
of existing unemployment or toward the preven- 
tion of future unemployment. Social education, 
education for culture, education for citizenship 
and occupational education will also be dis- 
cussed. 

Among those who will address the sessions are 
Dean James E. Russell, Felix Warburg, John 
Erskine, Everett Dean Martin, Robert 8S. Lynd, 
Frederick P. Keppel and Harry A. Overstreet. 

Broadeasting into the schools, the broadeast- 
ing station as a community enterprise, develop- 
ment of radio legislation, and what the radio can 
do for the farmer and the rural community, will 
be considered at the meetings of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education. One 
session will be devoted to the consideration of 
radio advertising from the standpoint of the 
broadcaster, the advertiser, and the general pub- 
lie. 

The committees in charge of the radio pro- 
grams on psychology, economies, vocational 
guidance and civics now being broadcast will re- 
port. The chairman of the Committee on En- 
gineering Developments will give the latest 
scientific developments in radio. Experienced 
librarians will suggest ways and means through 
which the public library may cooperate with the 
broadeaster offering educational programs. 

Speakers on the council’s program include 
Florence Hale, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association; William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Cline M. 
Koon, U. S. Office of Education; Senator 
Arthur Capper; Harold Lafount, federal radio 
commissioner; William Hard, political corres- 
pondent; Walton Hale Hamilton, of the Yale 
University Law School, and Lyman Bryson, of 
the California Association for Adult Education. 






B. Evans a dinner in honor of his fiftieth anni- 
versary as superintendent of public schools of 
Augusta, Georgia. It is believed that Superin- 
tendent Evans’s record of fifty years as superin- 
tendent of the Augusta schools is not exceeded 
by any other living superintendent. 


THE degree of doctor of letters was conferred 
upon Superintendent James N. Rule on the oc- 
casion of the Founders Day exercises on April 
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15, celebrating the fifty-sixth anniversary of the 
establishment of Juniata College. Dr. Rule 
made the principal address, speaking on “The 
Depression and the Schools of To-morrow.” 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary of 
the Association of American Colleges, brought 
greetings on this occasion and made an address 
the following day at the Educational Conference 
on “The Renaissance of the American College.” 


Proressor A. V. WimuiAMs JAcKson, Colum- 
bia University, was elected a fellow of the 
American Institute for Persian Art and Arche- 
ology at the recent annual meeting of the in- 
stitute, at its new headquarters at 724 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Dr. Jackson has 
served as honorary president of the institute 
since its incorporation in 1920. Mr. Franklin 
Mott Gunther was reelected president ; Professor 
John Shapley, of the University of Chicago, 
vice-president, and Myron Bement Smith, secre- 
tary. Mr. E. Vail Stebbins was made treasurer 
and Mr. Herbert E. Winlock, recently appointed 
director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
was elected to the board of trustees, as were also 
Messrs. Philip Hofer, Louis Cartier, Henry 
Field, Mrs. Samuel Barlow, E. Vail Stebbins 
and Dr. Stephen P. Duggan. 


Proressok Auice H. BusuHesr, chairman of 
the department of Spanish at Wellesley Col- 
lege, has been elected to membership in the 
Spanish Academy of Science and Art at Cadiz, 
Spain, in recognition of her contributions to 
Spanish American scholarship and education. 


At the recent Washington convocation of 
Delta Kappa Pi, Miss Jane Addams, Dr. J. Me- 
Keen Cattell and Dr. Truman Lee Kelley were 
elected to membership in the Laureate Chapter. 


Mr. Dovugitas HuntLEY Gorpon was formally 
inaugurated as the fourteenth president of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, on April 
30. Governor Albert C. Ritchie and Dr. Ernest 
M. Hopkins, president of Dartmouth College, 
were the principal speakers. Over a hundred 
delegates from other colleges and universities 
attended the ceremonies. 


Orricers elected at the New Orleans meeting 
of the American Library Association are: Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, assistant director of the New 
York Public Library, president; Miss Julia 
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Ideson, librarian of the Houston, Texas, Public 
Library, first vice-president ; Joseph L. Wheeler, 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, of 
Baltimore, second vice-president; Matthew. S. 
Dudgeon, librarian of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, treasurer, and John O’Leary and Eu- 
gene M. Stevens, of Chicago, trustees of the en- 
dowment fund. Members of the executive board 
elected were Miss Lillian H. Smith, chief of the 
boys’ and girls’ division of the Toronto Public 
Library, and Dr. Maleolm G. Wyer, librarian of 
the Denver Public Library. 


At the tenth meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Universities of the Pacific South- 
west held on April 18, the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, 
University of Southern California; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. W. B. Munro, California Institute of 
Technology, and Dr. Arthur G. Coons, Ocei- 
dental College; secretary-treasurer, Professor 
Charles T. Fitts, Pomona College; executive 
committee, Dr. W. S. Hertzog, California Chris- 
tian College; Dean Marvin L. Darsie, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; Professor 
H. ¥. Marsh, University of Redlands; Dr. H. 
W. k.antz, La Verne College, and Dr. Herbert 
E. Harris, Whittier College. 


Dr. Aucustus G. PoHLMAN, research profes- 
sor of anatomy at the St. Louis University 
School of Medicine, has been appointed dean of 
the School of Medicine at the University of 
South Dakota. 


PaLMerR H. GranaM, chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at the Washington Square 
College of New York University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean of the college. 


Dr. ALBERT J. Farmer, of the University of 
Grenoble, France, will return to Brown Univer- 
sity in September for a second year as visiting 
professor of French. Other appointments in 
the department of Romance languages are 
Robert H. Williams, assistant professor of 
Spanish, and Edmund L. Loughnan, assistant 
professor of French. 

Dr. Homer F. Carey, professor of law at the 
University of Michigan, has accepted a similar 
position at Northwestern University. 


At Harvard University Jacob Pieter Den 
Hartog, graduate of the Technical University of 
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Delft, Holland, will be assistant professor of 
applied mechanics. Henry Melvin Hart, Jr., 
secretary to Associate Justice Louis Brandeis, 
of the United States Supreme Court, and a grad- 
uate of Harvard Law School, will become assis- 
tant professor of legal history. Wassily Leon- 
tief, a research associate with the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, will become an 
instructor in economics. 


Mr. Frank G. McCormick has been pro- 
moted to be director of the department of phys- 
ical education and athletics at the University of 
Minnesota. He will assume office on July 1 
when the resignation of Mr. Crisler becomes 
effective. 

APPOINTMENT of Raphael Johnson Shortlidge 
to sueceed Dr. Murray Peabody Brush, who re- 
cently resigned as head master of the Jacob Tome 
Institute, Port Deposit, Maryland, was an- 
nounced on April 30. Dr. Brush has become 
head master of the California Preparatory 
School for Boys at Covina. 


W. Harry Kina, of Mitchell, South Dakota, 
recently appointed a member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education representing 
the interests of agriculture, assumed the duties 
of his office on April 20. His appointment was 
made to fill the vacancy on the board created by 
the recent death of Claude M. Henry. 


Harry T. Coiiinas, of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was on April 28 appointed chair- 
man of the delegation which will represent the 
United States Government at the triennial con- 
gress of the International Society for Commer- 
cial Education in London on July 25. Other 
delegates are: William L. Cooper, commercial 
attache, London; Dr. John R. Gregg, New York; 
Dr. Thomas H. Healy, Georgetown University ; 
W. H. Leffingwell, New York; Dr. Everett W. 
Lord, Boston University; Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, 
Brookings Institution, Washington; Miss Imo- 
gene Pilcher, Lincoln High School, Cleveland; 
Dr. Henry B. Rathbone, New York University ; 
Miss Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit; Dr. John A. Stevenson, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Harold J. Stonier, American Institute of 
Banking, New York. 


Dr. Ropert A. MILLIKAN, director of the 
Norman Bridge Laboratory and chairman of the 
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council of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, who has been attending the annual meet- 
ing of the National Academy of Sciences of 
which he is foreign secretary, and Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, with 
leave of absence from the presidency of Stan- 
ford University, were guests of President 
Hoover at his first week end this year at the 
Rapidan camp. 


Dr. Henry FarrFietp OsBorn, president of 
the American Museum of Natural History, has 
returned to New York on the Berengaria, after 
a 27,000 mile trip on the motorship Polaris. 
He visited the South Sea Islands, Fiji Islands, 
Java, Sumatra, Saigon, Siam, Singapore, Cey- 
lon and Cairo. 


Dr. Francis T. SPAULDING, associate profes- 
sor in the graduate school of education of Har- 
vard University, has been given leave of ab- 
sence for the second half of the year 1933-34. 


WHILE on a recent visit to Minneapolis at the 
invitation of the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute, Dr. W. V. Bingham gave on 
April 15 a publie lecture on industrial psychol- 
ogy at the University of Minnesota, and ad- 
dressed an audience of faculty members on the 
experiment in vocational counseling of prepara- 
tory school boys carried out last August at the 
engineering camp of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Bingham also lectured at North- 
western University and at the State University 
of Iowa, and conferred with investigators in 
Rochester, New York, Chicago, Beloit, Ames, 
Cincinnati and Washington. 


Dr. M. M. CHAMBERS, now on temporary ap- 
pointment as chairman of the department of 
the social sciences at the Teachers College of 
Kansas City, will teach in the department of 
school administration at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity during the summer quarter. 


Dr. F. C. BorGEson, professor of elementary 
education at New York University, will teach at 
the summer session of the School of Education 
of the University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. J. E. W. WALLIN, head of the department 
of psychology and mental hygiene in the now 
defunct Atlantic University, has received a 
grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
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Council for the preparation for publication of 
an accumulation of original data that he has 
gathered from his graduate and undergraduate 
students in several universities on minor men- 
tal, social and educational maladjustments in 
normal people. 


Dr. W. J. MILuer, professor of geology and 
chairman of the department of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, delivered the an- 
nual faculty research lecture on May 2. The 
lecture was on “Magmatie Intrusion.” 


Dr. Bess GoopyKoonvTz, assistant U. S. com- 
missioner of education, and Mrs. Marion R. 
Mack, member of the New York City Board of 
Higher Education, spoke at a meeting of the 
New York City branch of the National Council 
of Administrative Women in Education, which 
was held on May 5. 


Dr. Joun Livineston Lowes, Francis Lee 
Higginson professor of English literature at 
Harvard University, will deliver the Graduate 
School convocation address at Brown University 
on June 18. 


Kine Victor EMMANUEL of Italy granted on 
April 29 a pardon to the Belgian professor, Leo 
Joseph Moulin, who was sentenced last Septem- 
ber 2-to two years’ imprisonment for anti- 
Fascist propaganda. ; 


Tue fifteenth annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education is being held in the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, on May 6 and 7. 
The annual report of the director will be sub- 
mitted by Dr. C. Riborg Mann. According to 
the preliminary program the principal subject 
of discussion is “Who and What Determine the 
Major Educational Policies of Professional Edu- 
cation in the United States.” Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, opens the dis- 
cussion for medicine, and Mr. James Grafton 
Rogers, Assistant Seeretary of State, the dis- 
eussion for law. President W. E. Wicken- 
den, of the Case School of Applied Science, 
planned to discuss the subject from the stand- 
point of engineering schools, and Dean Lu- 
ther A. Weigle, of Yale University, from the 
standpoint of theology. Discussions include 
what standards should be set for admission 
to the practise of law and medicine, and who 
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should determine how many lawyers or doctors 
the country needs. On Saturday morning, Dr. 
John C. Merriam, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, and Professor John J. 
Coss, director of the Summer School at Colum- 
bia University, will discuss “Education for. 
Leisure” and Dr. Albert B. Meredith, formerly 
superintendent of public instruction of the State 
of Connecticut, now professor of education at 
New York University, “State Policies with Ref- 
erence to Teacher Preparation.” 


Tue Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Institutions of Higher Education will meet on 
July 13, 14 and 15 at the University of Chi- 
cago. Among the principal speakers will be 
Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, president of Oberlin 
College; Dr. H. E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia 
College; Dr. J. B. Johnston, dean of the Col- 
lege of Science, Literature and the Arts at the 
University of Minnesota, and Dr. Charles Judd, 
dean of the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


THE conference which Dr. William John 


Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, in 
cooperation with commissioners of education. in 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, called on 
homemaking education was held at Massachu- 
seiis State College, Amherst, on May 2 and 3. 
Aiuong the speakers were: Florence Hale, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association; The 
Honorable Joseph B. Ely, Governor of Massa- 


- chusetts; Bertram E. Packard, commissioner of 


education in Maine; Walter E. Ranger, com- 
missioner of education, Rhode Island; James N. 
Pringle, commissioner of education, New Hamp- 
shire; Payson Smith, commissioner of education 
in Massachusetts; Ernest W. Butterfield, com- 
missioner of education, Connecticut; Francis L. 
Bailey, commissioner of education, Vermont; 
Roscoe W. Thatcher, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State College, who is host to the con- 
ference, and Commissioner Cooper. 


THE New England Association of College 
Educators held its annual meeting at Bates Col- 
lege on April 22, with Professor R. A. F. Me- 
Donald, of Bates College, president of the asso- 
ciation, in the chair. The topic for discussion 
was “The Place of the Liberal Arts Colleges in 
Preparing Teachers for New England Secon- 
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dary Schools.” Professor J. L. O’Gorman, of 
Holy Cross College, was elected president for 
the coming year. The annual meeting will be 
held next year at Holy Cross College. Pro- 
fessor B. Holmes Wallace, of the University of 
Vermont, was reelected secretary. 


TEMPLE UNIveRSITY has announced the mem- 
bership of the committee which will take charge 
of its eighth annual conference on secondary 
education this year: William Bristow, Harris- 
burg; Wallace Savage, principal, Upper Darby 
High School; Ruth Wanger, South Philadel- 
phia High School; Ira Kraybill, principal, 
Cheltenham High School; John P. Lozo, prin- 
cipal, Reading High School; Frank R. Morey, 
supervising principal, Swarthmore; Parke 
Schoch, associate superintendent, Philadelphia; 
Olive Hart, principal, Girls High School, 
Philadelphia; Elton E. Stone, principal, Easton 
High School; Arthur M. Seybold, head master, 
Oak Lane Country Day School; Dean Walk, 
Teachers College; Derwood G. Tew, Camden, 
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N. J.; Charles Miller, superintendent, Lans- 
downe, chairman; Jos. S. Butterweck, Teachers 
College, Temple University. 

THE sixth annual Iowa State Conference on 
Child Development and Parent Edueation will 
convene at lowa City, Iowa, on June 21, 22 and 
23, under the auspices of the Iowa State Council 
for Child Study and Parent Education. The 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, the Ex- 
tension Divisions of Iowa State College and the 
State University of Iowa, and the Iown State 
Teachers College will cooperate in the meetings. 


A REDUCTION of $257,381 in the 1932-33 bud- 
get of Northwestern University was approved on 
April 27 by the university’s board of trustees. 
The reduction was effected without cutting sal- 
aries. The total budget for the year 1932-33, as 
approved by the trustees, is $4,401,482, as 
against $4,658,864 for the present year. An an- 
ticipated deficit of $78,992 was authorized, but 
it is expected by the board that this sum will be 
made up during the year. 


DISCUSSION 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND DEMOCRACY 

To one who takes but a casual glance at what 
has happened and is happening in Russia, 
Austria, Germany, Spain, China, India and 
Mexico, it must be evident that the great coun- 
tries of the world are moving in the direction 
of some form of government that will give to 
the workers more power, and a larger share in 
the products of industry. The United States 
can not escape the influence of these world 
movements. 

If one will go to almost any library, the libra- 
rian will tell you that the books on Russia are 
out all the time, and have to be spoken for long 
in advance. The number of articles on some 
phase of the developments there is myriad. 
Many professors are going there to study condi- 
tions. The tourist trade is developing rapidly. 
Amtorg announces that 74 new hotels are now 
being completed for the tourist trade of next 
summer. 

The world movement, of which the Russian 
development is but one phase, is not coming 
from the universities but from the workers 


themselves. Universities have been known to 
dismiss professors for very mild socialistic ex- 
pressions. 

When changes of this sort are in the air, they 
usually come in revolutions, as they did in 
France at the end of the eighteenth century, as 
they did in Russia two decades ago. Such 
revolutions in the past have been violent, bloody 
and unreasonable. They have destroyed im- 
mense treasures of wealth, art and religion. 
The universities at present are doing little to 
guide this growing sentiment among the people. 
Their only contact is through their extension 
and home study courses. 

It is not certain that they can do much; but 
if democracy rather than communism is to pre- 
vail, civilization must in some way provide its 
workers with a living wage, insurance against 
accidents, sickness and unemployment and a 
reasonable security in old age. It must restrain 
within reasonable limits the wasteful and undi- 
rected competition of the present, and it must 
learn to put competent people in office and hold 
them responsible for their actions. 
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This training should come from the universi- 
ties. Our present brand of patriotism consists 
largely in prejudice against all other countries 
and throwing up your hat, and putting out the 
flag on the Fourth of July. We need a patriot- 
ism of a different sort—one that does not consist 
of national animosities or even of a willingness 
to serve in time of war primarily, but rather of 
a willingness to serve in time of peace, that de- 
mands competence and honesty in public offi- 
cials, the suppression of the criminal and the 
enforcement of law. 

The great opportunity that the universities 
have to mould the future, that seems to be com- 
ing on, is through their extension and home 
study courses, but at present they have few 
contacts with the labor unions, and the courses 
being offered are not along the lines in which 
these groups are thinking. 

Henry S. Curtis 

HoME Stupy DEPARTMENT, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH POOR 
READING ABILITY OF ADULTS 


THE writer has been carrying on remedial 
work with poor readers in college during the 
past four years, and at the present time is con- 
ducting a remedial class for a group of poor 
readers at a western college. Like others who 
are interested and working in this field, the 
writer has endeavored to keep up on all of the 
research studies that have been reported in the 
educational journals. The purpose of this 
article is (1) to exchange with others who are 
working along similar lines the experience and 
findings of the writer, and (2) to suggest pos- 
sible approaches to further researches in the 
field. 

In examining the case histories of more than 
100 college students who have come to the 
writer for assistance in reading during the past 
four years, some interesting and, perhaps, sig- 
nificant facts are revealed. In order to be of 
maximum benefit to these students it has been 
necessary in each ease to get certain items of in- 
formation concerning the early training and 
experience of each individual. While it is true 
that each student presents a different case from 
every other student, nevertheless, certain factors 
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appear more frequently than would be ac- 
counted for by chance. Some of these are 
listed below; the order of the items has no 
significance: 

(1) Little or no recreational reading as a child. 
In some cases this was due to lack of reading 
material; while in others to lack of interest, or 
failure on the part of parents to encourage the 
reading habit, were contributing factors. 

(2) Lack of interest in reading when young. 

(3) Lack of reading material in the home. 

(4) Attended a rural school (usually one-room) 
during the first three grades. 

(5) Attended two or more elementary schools. 

(6) Small vocabulary (reading, writing and 
speaking). 

(7) Slow mentally. Some research on this point 
prompts the writer to question the reliability of 
the mental ratings obtained by the poor reader on 
most mental tests which involve reading compre- 
hension. 


As soon as time permits, it is the hope of the 
writer to further investigate the various factors 
suggested in this report. In the meantime he 
will anticipate the reactions of others who are 
working in this most interesting and valuable 
phase of education. 

F. W. Parr 
Professor of Secondary 
Education 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
CoRVALLIS, OREGON 


A UNIT OF INSTRUCTION ON VAN 
DYKE’S “FISHERMAN’S LUCK” 
Purposes: 
(1) To enjoy the experience of reading the 
essay 
(2) To share this enjoyment with a social 
group 
To enjoy vicariously the experience of 
fishing 
(4) To share this enjoyment with a social 
group 
(5) To create something which shall express 
these satisfactions 


(3) 


Aims: 
(1) To learn about trout-fishing 
(2) To learn about other kinds of fishing 
(3) To learn about the value of fish as food 
(4) To learn about the economic importance 
of fish 
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(5) To learn the place of fish in secular and 
religious history 

(6) To learn the effect of fish and fishing 
upon language 

(7) To learn to manipulate fish—living, dead, 
and cooked. 

Objectives: 

(1) Vocational; opportunities and needs in 
fishing; is it a blind alley vocation? 

(2) Wise Use of Leisure: what wise men have 
fished ? 

(3) Health: food value of fish; vitamins in 
cod-liver oil. 

(4) Home Making: preparation and cooking 
of fish. 

(5) Social-civie: Fisheries in colonial days; 
in the Revolution; in connection with 
arbitration. How we always won. 

(6) Religious and ethical: Jonah; miraculous 
draught of fishes; the fish as a relig- 
ious symbol; keeping Lent. 

Kindness to fish. 
Big Objective: 
To realize the place of fish in the modern 
world. 
Goal: 
The fish-centered school. 
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ACTIVITIES (leading to further activity) 

Unit I. (fusion with science) Make and 
care for an aquarium. 

Unit II. (fusion with home economics) 
Prepare and serve: Creamed codfish— 
boiled salmon—fish chowder. 

Unit III. (fusion with commercial educa- 
tion) Study the mail-order ads. of 
Frank E. Davis, and make better ones. 

Unit IV. (fusion with language) Make a 
list of such expressions as “poor fish,” 
“oudgeon” (obs.), “sucker.” 

Unit V. (fusion with library work) Cut 
out all the pictures of fish from books 
in the library, and paste them in a 
notebook. 

Unit VI. (fusion with handwork) Make a 
seine of all the string in all your 
homes (creative group-project for the 
entire class through the term). 

Unit VII. (fusion with composition) Write 
a letter to Dr. Van Dyke, presenting 
to him the seine, scrap-books, chowder, 
aquarium, ete., and inviting him to ad- 


dress the school. ALLAN ABBOTT 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SOFIA 
IN RELATION TO THE BULGA- 
RIAN STATE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 
In Bulgaria all children are required to attend 
school for seven years. As a matter of fact, in 
a large number of smaller villages only four 
years of schooling is provided. The elementary 
school consists of two divisions, first, the pri- 
mary school with a course of study covering 
four years, and second, the progymnasium with 
a course of study covering three years, making 
a total of seven years. The school age begins 
at seven. This elementary system, therefore, 
corresponds in general to the grammar school in 
the United States. Normally, children complete 
the progymnasium in their fifteenth year. Fol- 
lowing the progymnasium is the gymnasium, 
with a course of study five years in length. 
Admission to the gymnasium is by examination. 


There are gymnasia in all the larger towns but 
not in the villages. In general, the work of the 
primary schools and the progymnasia is good. 
Many new school buildings have been built all 
over Bulgaria during the last ten years. The 
work of the gymnasium suffers from lack of 
laboratory and library facilities and also from 
the fact that the classes are much too large. 
Normally, classes contain from thirty-five to 
fifty students. On completion of the gym- 
nasium courses, students are admitted to matura 
examinations. The students who succeed in 
passing the matura examinations are eligible 
for admission to the University of Sofia. 

In addition to the state schools there are a 
number of private schools of both primary and 
gymnasium grades. These are mainly foreign 
schools, as French, German and Italian. There 
are also private schools conducted by the Jew- 
ish, Armenian and other minority groups in 
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Bulgaria. These private schools are all organ- 
ized in conformity with the national school 
system. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SOFIA 


At the head of the state educational system 
stands the University of Sofia. It has seven 
faculties, or departments. These are law, medi- 
cine, theology, social sciences, mathematics and 
physics, biological sciences, and philology. 
Theoretically, all students who have successfully 
completed the gymnasium course are eligible for 
admission to the university, but most depart- 
ments of the university strictly limit admission 
to the applicants having the highest scholastic 
record. Some departments accept only a cer- 
tain number of applicants selected on a basis of 
scholarship. The courses of study in the uni- 
versity are strictly professional. The diploma is 
ordinarily obtained on the completion of four 
years of specialized study. The average age of 
admission to the university is about twenty. 
Probably not more than 40 per cent. of the stu- 
dents admitted complete the course of study and 
secure a diploma. In general, the work of the 
university is good although it suffers from lack 
of teaching equipment. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The department of education is of the same 
rank as other governmental departments, and 
the Minister of Education has a seat in the 


cabinet. The department is organized with a 
chief seeretary as the executive officer, and with 
under-secretaries for each of a number of divi- 
sions, such as the division for higher schools, for 
progymnasia, for primary schools, ete. Each 
division has inspectors who regularly visit all 
schools in the country. There is a division 
charged with the preparation of courses of study 
and the preparation or selection of text-books. 
No school in the country can seeure recognition 
for its work unless it has secured the authoriza- 
tion of the department of education. In gen- 
eral, the department of education exercises care- 
ful and severe control over the work of all 
schools. All teachers in the national schools 
are appointed by the department of education. 
Each school district throughout the country has 
a local school committee which cooperates with 
the department of education in maintaining the 
local school. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 

The American College is regularly recognized 
by the department of education and carries on 
its work in close cooperation with the national 
school system. Relations with the department 
of education are most cordial. The Minister of 
Edueation and all officials in the department 
regularly show the greatest consideration for the 
work of the college. During the past five years 
the college has secured much valuable assistance 
from the department. The college is given 
entire freedom to develop its courses of study 
and all other work on condition that it fulfils 
the requirements of the general school laws. 
These requirements do not lay any particular 
burden upon the college. All higher schools are 
required to teach the Bulgarian language, Bul- 
garian history and Bulgarian geography. These 
must be taught in the Bulgarian language by a 
Bulgarian citizen. Since the college would teach 
these subjects in any ease, this requirement is 
not burdensome. All other subjects are left to 
the discretion of the college administration with 
the general requirement that the amount and 
quality of the work done must not be less than 
the minimum required in the state gymnasia. 
Since the courses of study in the college are 
much higher than similar courses in the gym- 
nasia, this requirement also is not a burden. 
The state requires that all teachers in institu- 
tions of gymnasium rank or higher shall be 
graduates of some university, the minimum 
requirement being the diploma of the University 
of Sofia. This diploma is approximately 
equivalent to the degree of Master of Arts from 
an American university. Close control is exer- 
cised over teachers who are Bulgarian citizens, 
but foreign teachers are not required to submit 
their diplomas to the department of education. 
The department does not interfere in any way 
with the employment of teachers, although it is 
ready to help find teachers if requested to do so. 
Some of the best Bulgarian teachers in the 
college have been secured through the depart- 
ment of education. The department has the 
right to inspect all schools. The department 
appoints a representative to be present at the 
final or matura examinations. All students on 
the completion of the course of study are 
required to take matura examinations. The rep- 
resentative of the department of education signs 
the diplomas along with the President of the 
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college. The signature of this representative 
gives the diploma validity in Bulgaria and thus 
gives the graduates of the college all the rights 
and privileges accorded to graduates of state 
institutions. 

ADMISSION 


Students are admitted to the first preparatory 
class, directly from the state progymnasia. Ex- 
cept in rare cases, students are admitted only 
into the first preparatory class. If an applicant 
is not a graduate of a progymnasium, he must 
take special examinations given in the progym- 
nasia in order to qualify as having preparation 
equivalent to that given in the progymnasia. 
The same course of study is given in all pro- 
gymnasia in the country. Therefore, all stu- 
dents admitted to the college have had the same 
previous training. The average age of admis- 
sion to the first preparatory class is fourteen 
years and six months, with very little variation. 
Applications are accepted only from students 
in the upper half of their class in the progym- 
nasium. All applicants are also required to 
take a special examination for admittance into 
the college. As the number of applicants dur- 


ing the past five years has regularly been much 
greater than the number of places available, it 
has been possible to secure a group of students 
representing the best graduates of the pro- 
gymnasia. 


CuRRICULUM 


The course of study is six years in length, 
comprising two preparatory classes, and four 
college classes designated as freshman, sopho- 
more, junior and senior. About 20 per cent. of 
the students admitted are unable to complete 
their work in six years. These must either drop 
out or spend seven years in the college. The 
course of study is so arranged that students 
who are unable to continue in the college may 
drop out and reenter the national school system 
at the end of the first or second preparatory 
year. In this way, most of the weaker students 
who have gained admission are able to transfer 
back into the national system without loss of 
time. 


Fina EXAMINATIONS AND STANDING 


As indicated above, on the completion of the 
college course all applicants for the diploma 
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must take final or matura examinations. These 
examinations are in six subjects and are both 
written and oral. They are severe, including a 
written examination of four hours in each sub- 
ject, and an oral examination of half an hour in 
each subject. The oral examination is given by 
a committee of three or more teachers. The 
diploma of the college is given in conformity 
with the Bulgarian school law. The diploma 
admits the holder to the University of Sofia and 
to all universities of Europe. During the past 
five years, no graduate of the college has failed 
to secure admission to any European university. 
A graduate of the college secures no additional 
recognition in the university for work done 
above that required in the gymnasia in the 
country. The reason for this is the fact that the 
college gives no professional courses. This year 
there are sixty-five graduates of the college 
enrolled in the professional schools of the Uni- 
versity of Sofia, and almost as many more in 
foreign universities. Practically all boys who 
graduate from the college expect to pursue 
higher professional studies. The majority of 
the girls graduating do not expect to continue 
their studies, although some graduates continue 
in the university. Such ordinarily become 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, pharmacists and 
dentists. 

Thus, the work of the college is coordinated 
with the work of the national school system, 
both by the requirements for admission and for 
graduation. All students come into the college 
from the national progymnasia in their fifteenth 
year and graduate from the college in their 
twenty-first year, qualified to continue their 
studies in any professional school in Bulgaria 
or in Europe. It is the policy of the college 
administration to organize the work in such a 
way that students may derive the benefits of the 
training offered without being separated in any 
way from the life of their country. Hence, in 
addition to keeping the scholastic work of the 
college in harmony with the state system and 
promoting the closest cooperation with the de- 
partment of education, other contacts are con- 
stantly sought, such as lectures by leading men 
and women, participation in sports, ete. Also, 
the professors in the college contribute articles 
to Bulgarian periodicals and in other ways take 
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part in the public life of the country. The 
Bulgarian teachers in the college are regularly 
members of the state teachers organizations and 
take part in their conferences. In these various 
ways, the college has come to be regarded in 
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Bulgaria as an indigenous rather than as a 


foreign institution. Fioyp H. Brack, 


Neak East CouLece Assn., Pres dent 


NEw York, N. Y. 
FEBRUARY, 1932 


QUOTATIONS 


FROM THE SEAT OF THE SCORNER 

As Diogenes once sought an honest man, so 
Abraham Flexner seeks an honest-to-goodness 
university; and in America he finds not one. 
The Johns Hopkins began right, but could not 
stay on the straight and narrow path. When 
Gilman’s leadership had been withdrawn, it fell 
away. Harvard had possibilities, though Eliot 
was rather Gilman’s follower than quite the 
leader Harvard men have taken him to be; but 
Harvard wastes now on _ business 
schools and college houses. Columbia is but a 
vast collection of unsatisfactory, semi-academic 
units, offending most of all in Teachers College 
and the cheap, commercialized instruction of a 
correspondence school. This country has no 
university deserving of the name. Dr. Flexner 
himself is starting one—the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies, to be developed, somewhere in 
New Jersey,- as a company of scholars with a 
few disciples, the scholars very eminent and 
amply paid, the students far beyond the need 
of credits or degrees, and all concerned exelu- 
sively with scholarship. In Dr. Flexner’s recent 
book on universities, and now in an Atlantic 
Monthly article, he states his views in eutting 
phrases that dismiss ouf” present universities as 
false, enfeebled, or estranged from grace. The 
Business School receives the brunt of the attack, 
so far as Harvard is concerned; for business, 
dubbed by our commencement phrase “The old- 
est of the arts and the youngest of the profes- 
sions,” is neither, but an occupation merely, 
whose major aim is money-getting; and a school 
that trains its students for an occupation so de- 
void of social worth, so little intellectual, should 
never have been made a part of Harvard Uni- 


its talents 


versity. 

If Dr. Flexner had confined himself to a pro- 
test against the university teaching of business 
in the spirit of mere competitive money-grab- 
bing, Harvard men would generally have lent 
him an attentive ear, including most gradu- 
ates of the Business School and its entire staff. 


The Harvard School is a Graduate School of 
Business Administration (Dr. Flexner marks the 
word for scorn) for the very reason that the 
school intends its graduates to manage business 
enterprises with general social ends in view. 
Business needs administration for the common 
good; left undirected, it remains a cut-throat 
struggle; and the task of raising it above that 
level is a difficult and deeply intellectual under- 
taking. This, we are persuaded, is the basic 
theory of the Harvard Business School. If so, 
Flexnerian ecastigations will not greatly damp 
its ardor. 

But scorn of business does not tell the tale 
of Dr. Flexner’s condemnation of our universi- 
ties. They should not train for anything; their 
sole and ample task is comprehension. <A uni- 
versity should study problems; but vocational 
schools, wherein practitioners prepare for labors 
in an actual world, in courts, or schools, or hos- 
pitals, or churcaes, should not have a part in 
university development. Dr. Flexner does not 
actually say that a university medical school 
should graduate no doctors fit to practise; but 
on medicine and law his views are not entirely 
consistent with his views on business and those 
other petty occupations on which the various 
graduate schools at Harvard squander their 
attention. 

It is hard to state without some irony a doc- 
trine that is both self-righteous and, at bottom, 
based on something very like perversity of un- 
derstanding. No one denies that universities 
should concern themselves mightily and con- 
tinuously with research; no one would have 
them devote themselves to matters trivial or 
superficial, or to mere routine, in any occupa- 
tion; nor to training for vocations that are so- 
cially inconsequential or shallow intellectually. 
But no university need forfeit its title because 
it has, besides a graduate school for pure re- 
search, yocational schools that train practition- 
ers for many of the great professions. Voca- 
tional schools should never overwhelm the lib- 
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eral departments, and they should themselves 
be centers of research. If Dr. Flexner had but 
warned of the dangers here, without insisting 
that vocational schools are only money changers 
in the temple, to be driven forth with whips, 
we might have thanked him with no irony. 
Thanks are due to him still, and his attacks, 
for all their caustic quality, will do the univer- 
sities a service. His own undertaking deserves 
to sueceed and will have the good wishes of 
every one who values liberal studies carried to 
their uttermost. But who ean take his general 
doctrine as a serious guide for university ad- 
ministration ?—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

It is difficult to understand the attitude which 
has been taken by Dr. William J. O’Shea, super- 
intendent of schools, in reference to continuing 
the experimental program which has been in 
operation in Public School 41, Manhattan. 

When the Public Education Association an- 
nounced that it could no longer finance this pro- 
gram—one of the outstanding educational 
activities of the city—parents of the children 
who were in the experimental classes rallied to 
the support of the project. They appointed a 
committee and solicited financial pledges. These 
pledges soon assured a fund of more than 
$8,000, whereupon the parents requested the 
Board of Superintendents to reopen the matter 
in order to give consideration to the possibility 
of continuing the cooperation of the school 
authorities if the entire budget could be assured. 
A hearing was held, following which it was an- 
nounced that the Board of Superintendents had 
decided not to authorize continuance of the pro- 


THE CENTENNIAL OF 


LAFAYETTE’S BENEFACTORS 
THE years will be rolled back during the week 
of May 16 at Lafayette College when the insti- 
tution celebrates the one hundredth anniversary 
of its opening with a centennial conference on 
“The French Backgrounds of American Civili- 
zation” and a great pageant which will depict 
dramatic episodes in the life of the Marquis de 
Lafayette and the outstanding events in the his- 
tory of the college. 
It was in September, 1824, that General 
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gram, on the ground that “the appraisal of the 
work so far conducted would not justify the 
board to rescind its former decisions to discon- 
tinue the experiment at the end of June, 1932.” 
This statement was made in the face of the fact 
that the question of the appraisal of the work 
had not been raised at the hearing and of the 
further fact that, in his reply to the letter from 
Mr. Howard W. Nudd, director of the Public 
Edueation Association, informing him that the 
association could not continue the work because 
of lack of funds, Superintendent O’Shea said 
nothing about “appraisal,” but based the de- 
cision to discontinue the experiment upon the 
inability of the school system to supply the ad- 
ditional funds needed. 

The statement is the more strange in that the 
Evaluating Committee, which last September 
“earnestly” recommended “that the experimental 
program at Public School 41 be continued for 
another year and that such further evaluation 
be made as may be necessary for more conclu- 
sive findings,” is engaged in making a second 
appraisal and has issued no report. Mr. Nudd 
pertinently asks whose appraisal was accepted 
and what its bases are. These are proper ques- 
tions. To snuff out the experimental work 
which has been going on at Publie School 41 
without giving specific and cogent reasons for 
the action would be to show a deficient sense of 
responsibility. Instead of rebuffing the parents 
who have dug into their pockets and persuaded 
others to do likewise in order that the experi- 
ment may continue, the Board of Superinten- 
dents ought to welcome their offer of support 
and be grateful for the existence of such gener- 
ous and publie-rpirited citizens—New York 
Evening Post. 





Lafayette—last hero of a glorious age—came to 
the United States for his triumphal visit. He 
was the guest of the nation, and for more than 
a year “the way of bis journey was like the trail 
of a comet—a line of coaches, escorts of horse- 
men, torches by night, bonfires on hilltops, 
speeches, handshakings, cheers.” It was the gal- 
lant figure of Lafayette which was in the minds 
of that group of public-spirited citizens of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, who gathered in White’s 
Hotel on the northeast corner of the Public 
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Square on the evening of December 27, 1824. 
For several months there had been a growing 
conviction that by reason of its location and 
attributes, Easton should become the site of a 
college. And on that evening, when the assem- 
blage voted “that it is expedient to establish at 
this place an institution of learning” there was 
coupled with it a resolution “that as a testimony 
of respect for the talents, virtues and signal 
services of General Lafayette in the great cause 
of freedom, the said institution be named Lafay- 
ette College.” 

On March 9, 1826, the petition of the Easton 
inhabitants, which had been presented to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of Penn- 
sylvania, was passed and a charter granted. 
Nearly six years elapsed before the college trus- 
tees witnessed the actual beginnings of instruc- 
tion in the new institution. The Reverend 
George Junkin accepted the first presidency of 
the college in February. A farm and buildings 
comprising sixty acres of land south of the Le- 
high River, directly opposite the borough of 
Easton, was leased for two years by the trustees. 
In March President Junkin, assisted by a num- 
ber of prospective students of the college, began 
the work of fitting the farm buildings for ecol- 
lege use. And then on the morning of May 9, 
1832, forty-three students reported at the in- 
stitution and regular instruction commenced. 

One of the greatest crises in the history of 
Lafayette occurred during the Civil War. The 
late Professor W. B. Owen writes: “War, al- 
ways bad, was particularly bad for Lafayette at 
that time, for it was one in a series of discour- 
aging strokes. The income of the college was 
rapidly falling off, the president had resigned, 
the faculty dwindled away because of the inabil- 
ity of the authorities to pay their salaries; the 
students, what few there were, scattered, many 
of them to the army, and in 1863, the year that 
General Lee invaded Pennsylvania, there were 
no commencement exercises at all. 

“It became a serious question whether the col- 
lege should go on. In this crisis, a few of the 
professors—Professor Coffin, Professor March, 
Dr. Coleman, and Dr. Eckard—volunteered to 
keep the doors open, and keep the classes going 
for another year, satisfied with whatever might 
be fortheoming in the way of salary.” 
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It was at this critical period that Dr. William 
C. Cattell became an important factor in the 
destinies of the college. Formerly a member of 
the faculty, he agreed to accept the presidency 
of the college, with a full realization of the pro- 
longed struggles with adversity which had 
marked the administration of his predecessors. 
With a freshman class of six, which was later 
increased to ten, the new college year under 
President Cattell opened in September, 1864. 
The income of the college was about $3,200 a 
year. The college was heavily in debt. It was 
necessary to raise $30,000 within the year or the 
board of trustees would be forced “to consider, 
not the propriety, but the necessity of suspend- 
ing operations.” 

The year 1864 was a fateful one. The life of 
the institution hung by a slender thread. With 
the senior members of the faculty continuing 
their endeavors with but slight hope that they 
would receive a salary, President Cattell under- 
took the work of procuring the “prodigious sum 
of $30,000.” When eleven of the twelve months 
had elapsed President Cattell had been able to 
raise only $10,000. 

On an eventful Sabbath in September, 1865, 


it chanced that the pulpit of the Presbyterian 
Church of Hazleton, Pennsylvania, was occupied 


for the day by President Cattell. Among the 
regular attendants of the church was Ario 
Pardee, prosperous self-made man of business. 
The services concluded, President Cattell accom- 
panied Mr. Pardee to his home, remaining there 
over night as a guest. On the following morn- 
ing President Cattell and his host walked in 
the spacious grounds surrounding the Pardee 
home. The story of Lafayette came pouring 
from the president’s lips. Mr. Pardee knew of 
Lafayette College only vaguely, for he had been 
in Easton but once or twice in his life. After 
he had listened attentively to the president’s 
tale of the long-continued and heroie struggle of 
the institution to carry on its work, Mr. Pardee 
turned to President Cattell and said: 

“Yes, I see. I thought you had come to Hazle- 
ton to preach but you came here to ask me for 
money to carry on a college. Well, I would 
really like to know how much you expected to 
get from a plain business man like me.” 

At this critical moment President Cattell did 
not lack courage. “Mr. Pardee,” he said, as the 
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“plain business man” looked straight in the face 
of the audacious college president, “I trust you 
will give us twenty thousand dollars. But I 
realize that this is a great sum of money even 
for a rich man like you to give, and you know 
nothing of our great work and our great need, 
except what I have told you to-day. Come to 
Easton! Look over the whole ground for your- 
self; talk with the professors at their homes— 
and then decide.” 

“No,” said Mr. Pardee unhesitatingly, “I 
understand it all now as well as if I were in 
Easton. I will give you the twenty thousand 
dollars now.” 

The subsequent benefactions of Mr. Pardee 
for Lafayette are well known. Within a year 
he had become a trustee of the college, and 
shortly thereafter he gave $100,000 to endow 
the Pardee Scientific Course. In 1868 he be- 


stowed another $30,000 on the college and in 
1871 he provided a quarter of a million dollars 
for a building and equipment for the scientific 
course which he had established. 

At the rededication of Pardee Hall in 1880, 
replacing the building which had burned to the 
ground, Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, said: 


“Lafayette is certainly having its full share of 
days, many of them red-letter days. They have 
a courageous philosophy here, born of a cheer- 
ful kind of adversity, a chastening kind of pros- 
perity, a sort of jugglery with bricks and brick- 
dust. Only a few short months ago the sightly 
structure disappeared; now this graceful one 
fills the heavens. Pardee Hall is a new pledge 
that it will so equip the college that their worst 
work of to-morrow will equal the best work of 
yesterday.” 

Truly, Lafayette College has had its share of 
red-letter days—days which glow the more 
vividly when contrasted with the black and 
gloomy days of the early years. There was the 
red-letter day when Mr. Fred Morgan Kirby 
provided funds exceeding half a million dollars 
for the beautiful building to house the work of 
the college of civil rights, government and law, 
which he had previously established with a gen- 
erous endowment in 1920; there was the never- 
to-be-forgotten day in 1928 when Mr. John 
Markle, of New York, thrilled the college with 
the gift of $500,000 for a magnificent new Min- 
ing Engineering Hall, and then added another 
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$400,000 for its endowment on the day the hall 
was dedicated. 

Other days are no less vivid in the calendar of 
the college; the day in 1907 when an endow- 
ment fund of $500,000 was completed in cele- 
bration of the seventy-fifth anniversary; the 
day of loyalty in 1920 when the million dollar 
endowment fund was oversubscribed by fifty 
thousand dollars; the eventful day in 1924 when 
Mr. John D. Larkin, of Buffalo, endowed the 
chemistry department with a gift of $200,000 
increased to $250,000 in 1925 by his children; 
the triumphal day when the citizens of Easton 
and Phillipsburg completed the fund of $200,- 
000 for the dormitory, Easton Hall; the splen- 
did day in the history of Lafayette when the 
athletic committee of the board of trustees, with 
the aid of the board, a few friends and numer- 
ous alumni, raised a fund of $400,000 for the 
athletic field and a new stadium. 

Finally, Lafayette cherishes the thought of 
other memorable days; the day when John 
Welles Hollenback completed the fifty-fifth year 
of generous and devoted service as a trustee of 
the college; the auspicious day when Dr. Ethel- 
bert D. Warfield assumed the presidency of 
Laf:. and for twenty years the college 
forged forward under his loyal and vigorous 
leadership; and the significant day when Dr. 
John H. MacCracken was inaugurated as pres- 
ident and under his inspiring leadership the col- 
lege began a new era of academic and material 
progress. 

In 1927 Dr. William Mather Lewis was called 
from the presidency of George Washington 
University to become president of Lafayette. 
The five years of his administration have been 
conspicuously marked with educational and 
material advancement by the college. The John 
Markle Mining Engineering Hall, considered 
one of the best equipped buildings for the teach- 
ing of mining engineering in the country, was 
dedicated in 1929, while the beautiful Kirby 
Hall of Civil Rights with its generous endow- 
ment from Fred Morgan Kirby was dedicated in 
the spring of 1930. The Gates Memorial Dor- 
mitory was formally opened in the spring of 
1931. In such ways has Lafayette progressed 
materially in the past five years. These years 
have also witnessed higher standards of scholar- 
ship, cultural additions in the form of more 
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numerous lectures by prominent authorities, re- 
citals and other kinds of artistic expression, and 
in general a bettering of the students’ morale, 
intellectual interests and personnel. 

Thus it is fitting that in May Lafayette Col- 
lege should celebrate this century of growth and 
service with a geat pageant which will depict in 
the first place dramatic episodes in the life of 
the Marquis de Lafayette, and secondly, the out- 
standing events in the history of the college. 
Another aspect of the celebration will be the 
conference on “The French Backgrounds of 
American Civilization,’ which will convene on 
the campus on May 17 and 18. Already a large 
number of scholars, educators, statesmen and 
men prominent in public life from both France 
and the United States have accepted invitations 
to attend. The celebration in May will fittingly 
close Lafayette’s first century of growth and 
educational service. 

THomas P, Rosinson 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE? 

WHEN Lafayette College opened its doors 
seventy-five years ago, Harvard College had 
ten professors and 216 students; Columbia 
College, six professors and 125 students. Har- 
vard was then 196 years old, Columbia sixty- 
eight years old. To-day Lafayette has twenty- 
three professors and 411 students. Should 
Lafayette grow as Harvard and Columbia have 


grown, then when our grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren gather to celebrate the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary, they would find here 
five hundred professors and ten thousand stu- 


dents. The alumni would be invited to con- 
tribute toward an additional endowment of 
twenty million dollars. 

The days to be, even more than the times of 
the past, are for us a book with seven seals. 
None knows what things lie on the knees of the 
gods; it is more than we can do to re-collect what 
has been strewn from their hands. But we at 
least believe that the American college was an 
important factor in the higher life of our coun- 
try during the nineteenth century, and that the 
part of Lafayette, in the days of its adversity 
and in the days of its prosperity, has been no 
mean one. 


1 Address at the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of Lafayette College. 
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The citizens of Easton who met at White’s 
Hotel on December 27, 1824, and resolved to 
establish an institution of learning in their 
beautiful village had foresight and courage. 
They were men of patriotism, naming the insti- 
tution Lafayette College in recognition of “the 
signal service of General Lafayette in the great 
cause of freedom,” and resolving that military 
engineering and tactics should be taught, be- 
cause, as they said, “a freeman’s arm can best 
defend a freeman’s home.” In the annual re- 
port of the trustees following the death of 
Lafayette, they said: 


We record an event unparalleled in the annals 
of the world’s history, of one man’s death array- 
ing in the habiliments of mourning, all the friends 
of freedom on the globe. . . . Let ours be the sacred 
duty of imitating his illustrious example and hold- 
ing it up for admiration to the wondering gaze of 
the dear youth of this institution, which bears his 
venerable name. 


There were difficulties to overcome, but in 
1832 George Junkin, a true leader of men, was 
elected president and three professors were 
called. Two of them were in mathematics and 
the sciences, one of whom, Samuel P. Gross, 
became a great surgeon of the last century. 
The traditional curriculum of Latin, Greek and 
mathematics was, however, adopted, and in its 
simplest form. The first half-year was devoted 
to the first book of Euclid; the third half-year 
to the fourth, fifth and sixth books. More than 
a year was given to Horace. There is in retro- 
spect a curious incongruity between the gentle 
epicureanism of the Odes, and the lives of these 
young men, who had morning prayers at five 
o’clock and drank coffee for breakfast because 
milk was too expensive. 

At the instance of President Junkin manual 
labor was substituted for military training. 
The early reports lay stress on the importance 
of the movement—how it assured the health of 
the students, gave them honorable independence 
and broke down class distinctions and class 
jealousies. The plan failed; to the misfortune 
of the college it may be. The existence of an 
agricultural department and of a mechanical 
department then and there is not without inter- 
est for the history of our educational system. 

Another plan that failed was the course for 
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teachers established at the beginning and seven 
years before the first normal schools of Massa- 
chusetts. In their second annual report the 
trustees wrote: 

As to elevating the standard of common school 
instruction, we propose to effect it by training 
teachers to that business as a profession.... In- 
competent teachers very frequently receive inade- 
quate support; and the inadequacy of the support 
secures and perpetuates the incompetency of the 
teachers. ... Let teachers be well educated, that is, 
let them be taught thoroughly the branches which 
they will be called upon to teach, and, which is the 
principal thing, the art of communicating instruc- 
tion and governing a school; and let their services 
be secured permanently in that business, by ade- 
quate pay. 

In still another direction the founders of 
Lafayette notably anticipated educational de- 
velopment, namely, in advocating the study of 
English and modern languages. By the terms 
of the charter—one of its two definite provisions 
—a professorship of German was to be estab- 
lished. In their original memorial to the legis- 
lature, the founders said that it is to be re- 
gretted that students commonly limit their at- 
tention to the dead languages. They pointed 
to the ease with which the romance languages 
can be acquired after Latin, and said that Ger- 
man and Anglo-Saxon ought long since to have 
been made a part of education. They add: 


But the language most neglected in our semi- 
naries of learning is the English. It is, we think, 
one of the follies of the learned to expend time 
and toil and money in minute investigation of the 
languages of other times and other people, at the 
expense of omitting the equally curious and more 
useful investigation of their own. 


While these ideas do not seem to have af- 
fected the early curriculum, they are a prevision 
of the most important contribution made to 
education by Lafayette under the leadership of 
Professor March, the great teacher, the great 
scholar and the great man, who just fifty years 
ago became professor of the English language 
and comparative philology, and introduced into 
our colleges the scientific study of English and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The Cambridge College, transplanted to the 
new Cambridge in 1636, and later to Virginia, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
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New York, brought hither its organization and 
its curriculum; and these have been slowly and 
partially adapted to an industrial democracy. 
The curriculum and culture of the English Col- 
lege were esoteric. The church of the semi- 
reformation and the dead languages were in 
nominal control, but they touched lightly the 
young gentlemen destined to manage their 
feudal estates and to extend the British empire. 
The aristocratic English college of church and 
state with its classical curriculum was trans- 
planted to scenes not excessively caricatured in 
Martin Chuzzlewit or by Mrs. Trollope, yet not 
alien to men such as Franklin or Jefferson, not 
lacking tendencies such as those expressed by 
Emerson or Whitman. The new colleges, fol- 
lowing closely on the footsteps of the pioneers, 
were naive, not crude; simple and narrow, but 
not Philistine; lacking in perspective, but rich 
in ideals. 

The American college has performed a great 
service. The statistics which show that college 
graduates are more likely than others to succeed 
in certain professions are not in themselves sig- 
nificant. One might as well argue for com- 


pressed feet, because Chinese women who follow 


the practice are more likely than others to marry 
mandarins. The ablest and most energetic men 
have gone to college, and the college has been 
the normal gateway to certain careers. It was, 
however, a gain to bring together many of the 
more promising young men and to give them 
such training and culture as might be. The 
college was the natural threshold to the church, 
to law and to medicine, so long as adequate pro- 
fessional schools were lacking. But when to 
these professional schools others in engineering, 
education, journalism and business have been 
added, it is not obvious how the old college of 
liberal arts will maintain its place. Technical 
studies should begin in the high school and lib- 
eral studies should be continued in the profes- 
sional school. The college must adjust itself to 
these conditions. 

Nothing in our educational history, indeed 
nothing in our whole civilization, is more hope- 
ful than the inerease of public high schools from 
2,500 in 1890 to more than 8,000 to-day; of the 
students from 200,000 to more than 700,000. 
Nothing is more scandalous than the cireum- 
stance that 75 per cent. of the boys who enter 
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the high school are driven away by its futility 
and feminization. The obsolescent culture of 
the college imposes itself on the high-school cur- 
riculum, even though of twelve boys who enter 
the high school only one proceeds to the college. 
The high school should and must primarily give 
training for the life work of the student, but 
with this should be united sympathetic appreci- 
ation of what is best in the past and present of 
the world, and the impulse to improve and 
create. We shall have 10,000 centers for train- 
ing, culture and research, as soon as we pro- 
duce educational leaders to man them. And the 
high school will educate its students so far as is 
possible without specialization beyond the ca- 
pacity of the community in which it is placed. 

Students who complete the work of the high 
school at the age of eighteen can not to advan- 
tage spend the four subsequent years in a coun- 
try club, where what time can be spared from 
athletics and social enjoyments may be given to 
studies that are irrelevant to their work in life. 
Such a system may be proper for a hereditary 
aristocracy of wealth, but it no longer obtains 
even in Great Britain. The newer universities 


are primarily professional schools, and Oxford 


and Cambridge are continually moving in this 
direction. The colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have on the whole maintained high stan- 
dards of thinking and living, and many leaders 
have gone forth from their gates. But Oxford 
and Cambridge are great universities, not as the 
result of their curriculum or their monastic life, 
but because the English are a great race. Be- 
sides it is not now the “poll” course, but the 
highly specialized honor courses which attract 
the best men. We may hope that our educa- 
tional system will ultimately set standards for 
other nations, but we must first learn from ‘ie 
experience of England, France and Germany. 
Nearly all our colleges have been founded and 
fostered by religious denominations. Our com- 
mon schools have been supported by taxation, 
and sectarian influences have been carefully ex- 
cluded, whereas our institutions of higher learn- 
ing have been dependent on private charity for 
which denominational zeal appears to have been 
requisite. Another circumstance accounting for 
this somewhat anomalous condition is the fact 
that the colleges were largely training-schools 
for the gospel ministry, the only profession that 
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usually required an academic course. Of the 
first 277 alumni of Lafayette 112 became clergy- 
men. 

Lafayette was established under Presbyterian 
influences, but by the act of incorporation the 
college was strictly undenominational, and the 
governor of the state was empowered to appoint 
visitors, whose reports should be laid before the 
legislature. In 1833 the legislature made an ap- 
propriation of $4,000, and $2,000 a year for 
four years. Financial need rather than religi- 
ous devotion led Lafayette to place itself under 
the care of the synod of Philadelphia in 1854. 
But it is not certain that this step led to in- 
creased support. The entire income of the col- 
lege in 1862 was $3,240. When in 1866 an 
urgent appeal was made by the synod to the 
churches for funds to erect a chapel, the sum 
of $360.21 was collected. In the same year Le- 
high University—whose funds now amount to 
two and a half million dollars—was established. 
It was at this time that the states west of Penn- 
sylvania were awakening to the need of support- 
ing higher education, and it was in 1862 that 
the federal government established the land- 
grant colleges of agricultural and mechanic arts, 
which now have an income from the nation and 
the states of ten million dollars. 

If the resources of Lafayette and Lehigh 
could have been united, and if the state of Penn- 
sylvania had learned the wisdom of doing for 
higher education what the central and western 
states have done, we might have had here one 
of the great universities of the world. Nor need 
religious or even denominational training have 
been neglected, for each sect might have estab- 
lished and supported its own college. It is not 
necessary that each of the thirty-four colleges of 
Pennsylvania should become a great university, 
but seven million people could well afford to 
devote annually a million dollars to each of 
seven universities, placed say at Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Easton, Harrisburg, Williamsport, 
Johnstown and Erie. 

A school or a college is self-supporting in the 
sense that the individual profits more than his 
education costs; a university is self-supporting 
in this sense and in addition it is economically 
the most profitable investment that a people can 
make. A million dollars spent on the highest 
education and on research add more than a mil- 
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lion dollars to the actual wealth of the country. 
And if this research is not supported by public 
funds, it will not be undertaken, for its main 
benefit is not to the individual, but to the whole 
people. In a way we are consuming the capital 
of our country—the natural fertility of the soil, 
the forests, the coal and iron. Coal is mined in 
Pennsylvania to the annual value of $200,000,- 
000. We are indeed thriftless if the value of 
the coal is not reinvested, on the one hand, in 
foundries, railways, and other material and 
ephemeral uses, and, on the other hand, in edu- 
cation and research, which are the most per- 
manent of all investments. There are but few 
fathers who will leave their children less edu- 
cated than themselves, and research and dis- 
covery are endowment policies whose dividends 
never cease. 

But while we need great universities, we need 
equally high schools, colleges and technical 
schools. Mere size is entirely unimportant. If 
the spirit of scholarship and research can be 
maintained in small institutions, several of them 
may be more useful than one amorphous univer- 
sity. There is a certain psychological limit of 
size, beyond which organization becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. Perhaps twenty-five professors 
and three hundred students may be taken as the 
maximum of efficiency. The faculty in such an 
institution forms a homogeneous body compe- 
tent to guide the policy of the institution and to 
select their successors. Each professor is re- 
sponsible for the whole and to the whole. He 
can be the friend of the students whom he 
teaches, and each student is an integral part of 
the institution. 

Such a college should have buildings and 
grounds of the value of about a million dollars 
and an income of at least $100,000. The parks, 
libraries, museums, art galleries, theaters and 
lecture halls are not for the professors and stu- 
dents only but for the whole community. The 
work of the professors and instructors is not 
only the teaching of the students, but perhaps 
half of it, more or less, in accord with the 
ability and interests of the individual, should be 
for the advancement and diffusion of knowl- 
edge, for leadership in all that concerns the 
higher life of the community. 

A college of this character can not cover 
equally the whole field of knowledge; it should 
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be eminent in some direction. This might be 
civil engineering. In this case the best possible 
training would be given to professional engi- 
neers, not only expert knowledge and facility in 
their trade, but broad culture and the impulse 
to investigate, the tendency to treat conventions 
lightly, the power to break new paths and ad- 
vance along them. Students frequenting this 
college might use civil engineering as a basis 
for law, medicine, architecture, business or any 
work in life, a new combination of interests 
leading to new advances and new professions. 
Or a college might be eminent in the teaching 
and investigation of the English language, as 
Lafayette has been, and this would be the center 
of its work and its influence. There would be 
half a dozen great investigators and teachers 
cooperating in all movements to maintain and 
improve our language, its grammar and diction- 
aries, the methods of spelling and printing, 
studying and making accessible to study its 
origins, its classics and its contemporary tenden- 
cies. Young investigators would gather here, 
and the students from the start would base their 
training, their culture and their research on 
mastery of the English language, it being the 
basis in after life for work in literature, scholar- 
ship, journalism, teaching, the church, or any 
other profession whatever. 

Lafayette is both a school of technology and 
a college of liberal arts. It has this year 225 
students of engineering and 176 students in the 
arts courses. The future of the work in engi- 
neering appears to be more definite and assured 
than the classical and general courses, due not 
to any deficiencies in these courses, but to the 
general tendencies of our civilization. Lafay- 
ette may become a great university; it now 
ranks midway among the hundred leading insti- 
tutions of the country, and we need at least so 
many universities. Its situation, as well as its 
history, gives promise to which no limit need be 
set. But a man can not by taking thought add 
one cubit unto his stature, nor would it neces- 
sarily be desirable to do so if he could. Loyalty 
to Lafayette depends on what it was and is, not 
on what it is not. And it is one of the glories 
of the American college that it so completely 
conquers the affection of its students and 
alumni. Like Job, a man may find new flocks 
and a new wife and new children; but he can 
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not choose a new college. The associations and 
memories of the unreturning past are awakened 
as we come to these festivals—whether as prodi- 
gal sons or as wise men bringing gifts—and the 
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renewed piety enables each of us to go back to 
bear with better courage his share of the At- 


lantean load. 
J. McKeen CATTELL 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTIC 


WHO PRODUCES STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL LITERATURE? 


Durin@ the past decade an ever-increasing 
amount of attention has been given to student 
personnel problems in American colleges and 
universities. Fifteen years ago the word “per- 
sonnel” had just been introduced into the En- 


glish language. Although the concept underly- 


ing the word had had iis share of attention 
from the earliest days of American higher edu- 
cation, when the army returned from France, 
the personnel point of view pushed forward 


vigorously. Since that time an astounding 
number of books and articles have been written 
upon both industrial and student problems. 

The present writer is devoting the major part 
of his attention to student personnel research, 
and to assist him in his work, he has recently 
collected an extensive bibliography of 4,902 
titles. All these titles have been read and ana- 
lyzed. The most important 2,183 of them, care- 
fully indexed and annotated, have been brought 
together in a volume entitled “The Personnel 
Bibliographical Index,” published by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research of Ohio State 
University on May 1 of this year. 

As a by-product of this bibliography, the 
author has been interested in discovering which 
universities are most productive of student per- 
sonnel research and in producing books and 
articles upon personnel problems. His investi- 
gation has turned up the fact that sixty-eight 
individuals, representing twenty-nine colleges 
and universities and three outside research or- 
ganizations, have produced 541 of the books 
and articles included in “The Personnel Biblio- 
graphical Index,” or almost 25 per cent. of the 
total. 

In Table I are listed the names of these sixty- 
eight individuals together with their institutional 
affiliations and the number of articles or books 
each has included in the index. 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PERSONNEL 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX AND THEIR INDI- 
VIDUAL NUMBER OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
Sixteen Contributions: 
John B. Johnston, University of Minnesota 
Edward S. Jones, University of Buffalo 
Harry D. Kitson, Columbia University 
Raymond Walters, Swarthmore College 
Fifteen Contributions: 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University 
Twelve Contributions: 
Thomas A. Clark, University of Illinois 
L. L. Thurstone, University of Chicago 
Herbert A. Toops, Ohio State University 
Eleven Contributions: 
Donald A. Laird, Colgate University 
H. H. Remmers, Purdue University 
George D. Stoddard, State University of Iowa 
Ten Contributions: 
Arthur W. Kornhauser, University of Chicago 
William M. Proctor, Stanford University 
Edward L. Thorndike, Columbia University 
Nine Contributions: 
Walter V. Bingham, Personnel Research 
Federation 
Walter Crosby Eells, Stanford University 
Douglas H. Fryer, New York University 
Adam Leroy Jones, Columbia University 
Donald G. Paterson, University of Minnesota 
Carl E. Seashore, State University of Iowa 
Ruth Strang, Columbia University 
Sarah M. Sturtevant, Columbia University 
Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity 
Morris 8. Viteles, University of Pennsylvania 
Eight Contributions: 
Stephen Colvin, Brown University 
W. H. Cowley, Ohio State University 
L. B. Hopkins, Wabash College 
Clarence C. Little, University of Michigan 
Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 
Seven Contributions: 
William F, Book, Indiana University 
Albert B. Crawford, Yale University 
Lonzo Jones, State University of Iowa 
Andrew H. MacPhail, Brown University 
Grace E. Manson, Northwestern University 
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Mark A. May, Yale University 

James B. Miner, University of Kentucky 

John Sundwall, University of Michigan 

Six Contributions: 

Robert A. Brotemarkle, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

C. C. Crawford, University of Southern 
California 

H. S. Diehl, University of Minnesota 

Esther Allen Gaw, Ohio State University 

L. D. Hartson, Oberlin College 

William 8. Hoffman, Penn State College 

A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University 

Max McConn, Lehigh University 

Alexander Meiklejohn, University of Wis- 
consin 

Iva L. Peters, Syracuse University 

Luella C. Pressey, Ohio State University 

Agnes L. Rogers, Goucher College 

Giles M. Ruch, State University of Iowa 

Edward K. Strong, Jr., Stanford University 

Guy M. Whipple, National Society for the 
Study of Education 

Ben D. Wood, Columbia University 

Five Contributions: 

J. Howard Beard, University of Illinois 

H. E. Burtt, Ohio State University 

Nicholas M. Butler, Columbia University 

F, Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota 

George A. Coe, Columbia University 

M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota 

Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania 

Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago 

T. A. Langlie, Wesleyan University 

Charles W. Odell, University of Illinois 

Howard J. Savage, Carnegie Foundation 

John M. Stalnaker, University of Chicago 

Harry E. Stone, West Virginia University 

Percival M. Symonds, Columbia University 

George F. Zook, University of Akron 


The data in Table I have been summarized 
in another fashion to produce Table II which 
gives an analysis of the number of contributions 
from the eleven institutions which have had two 
or more contributors to the index. 

That personnel administration in American 
colleges and universities is becoming yearly a 
more important consideration is attested to by 
the fact that almost every month a new per- 
sonnel unit of some sort or other is reported in 
this college or that university. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia University, devoted 
several pages of his annual report for the year 
1930-1931 to personnel considerations, and 
President Daniel L. Marsh in his annual re- 
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TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
INSTITUTIONS 








Number of 
Number of 
Contributions 


OnonrwonwWwowwrk rh Oo Contributors 
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Columbia University 

University of Minnesota 

Ohio State University ..0......cccccccn 
State University of Iowa o..0....0. 
University of Chicago 

Stanford University ......ccccccccccccsenee 
University of Tllimois 2.0... 
University of Pennsylvania ................ 
Brown: War verity inns cen seco 
University of Michigan ... 

Oberlin College 

Yale University ....... 


Totals 





port for the same period recorded the estab- 
lishment of three new personnel units, a place- 
ment service, a student health service, and a 
student counselling service at Boston Univer- 
sity. Harvard University announces the ap- 
pointment of a dean of freshmen and of twelve 
associates of freshmen to council with Harvard 
freshmen. Harvard has followed with this ap- 
pointment similar appointments at Dartmouth, 
Yale, Ohio State University, and several other 
institutions. 

The University of Chicago has also within the 
past year made new additions to its personnel 
program and has reorganized its entire set-up 
under the direction of a new officer with the title 
of Dean of Students. This position is held by 
George F. Works, former president of Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, who is respon- 
sible, under this new plan, for all student-uni- 
versity relations aside from formal instruction. 
A similar reorganization has since been an- 
nounced at the University of Oregon. 

These examples are illustrative of the ex- 
pansion of the personnel point of view and the 
development of personnel units throughout the 
colleges of the country. Since the movement is 
so comparatively new, the data brought together 
in the tables submitted as part of this article 
will more than likely point university adminis- 
trators to the individuals who during the past 
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decade have made the investigations upon which 
the present personnel movement is predicated. 
W. H. Cowtey, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


ON RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN 
MOTHER-DAUGHTER AND 
SISTER-SISTER PAIRS 

A Goop many studies have been made show- 
ing correlations between academic grades made 
by various members of the family, fathers and 
sons, siblings, twins, cousins and others. But 
the mother and daughter relationship in that 
particular has been relatively neglected. 

R. R. Willoughby reports correlations on a 
series of 11 tests, selected from various stand- 
ardized tests, such as the Army Alpha, given 
to about 100 pairs of mothers and daughters. 
His median correlation is .28. H. E. Jones? 
reports a mother-daughter correlation of .557 
on intelligence tests. 

The data for this study were obtained from 
the records of two colleges for women. The 
alumnae officers of these schools kindly fur- 
nished names of former students whose daugh- 
ters are, or have been, in attendance, and their 
grades were secured from the registrars. In 
some cases the grades of the mothers are those 
of academy rather than college rank, but since 
the teaching in the academy was done largely 
by college faculty members, it is reasonable to 
assume that the standards were comparable. 
However, the often observed fact was very 
noticeable in both colleges, namely, that grad- 
ing used to be far less strict than it is now. 
This makes the mothers seem “brighter” than 
their daughters—or more industrious—and in 
either case might help to account for the glamor 
of “the good old days.” The median average 
grade for the mothers in school A was 88, and 
for the daughters 82; in school B the medians 
were, respectively, 92 and 79. 

The groups are regrettably small, but a very 
few more college generations will remedy that 
condition. However, the findings on these two 
colleges are very consistent, and indicate that 
there is only a slight tendency for daughters 
to resemble their mothers in academic ability. 


Soc. Stud. 


1Twenty-seventh Yearbook, Nat. 
Edue., 1928, Part I, 55-59. 
2 Ibid., 61-72. 
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For school A a correlation of .287 was found, 
and for school B one of .257. It may be men- 
tioned, though this paper is not dealing with 
men’s grades, that Schuster and Elderton*® found 
a very similar correlation, .31, between the 
grades of father and son, Oxford honor men. 

The question then arose as to how pairs of 
sisters attending colleges for women would 
compare in resemblance with sisters attending 
other types of schools, so correlations were 
computed for groups of sisters from the two 
institutions. These figures were too inconsistent 
to permit of any generalizations, being .645 for 
school A, and .410 for school B. However, it 
is usual to find a good bit of range in correla- 
tions between siblings. In an earlier study the 
writer* found one of .53 between pairs of 
sisters attending a state university. 











TABLE I 
MOTHER-DAUGHTER AND SISTER-SISTER CORRELA- 
TIONS 
College A College B 
N Fr UP: N r PE. 
Mother-daughter .. 58 .287 .082 54 .257 .086 
Sister-sister ............... 122 .646 .035 76 .410 .065 





As a very minor by-product of the study, the 
correlation was calculated for a group of 8 
pairs of twins, all but one pair identical, in 
College A. This was found to be .92, about 
what one would anticipate from other studies. 

If a logical conclusion may be drawn from 
a first study in the field it would seem to be 
that there is considerably less resemblance be- 
tween the academic ability of mothers and 
daughters than between that of sisters. 


Acnes Scorr Courecr, "MY S. Dexter 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 

CAVENAGH, F, A., Editor. Herbert Spencer on Edu- 
cation. Pp. xxxii+ 233. Macmillan. $2.00. 

EBRENFELD, Louis. The Story of Common Things. 
Pp. v+203. Illustrated by Joe Richards. 
Minton, Balch. $2.50. 

JOYAL, ARNOLD E. Factors Relating to the Estab- 
lishment and Maintenance of Junior Colleges, 
with Special Reference to California. Pp. vii+ 
92. University of California Press. 

STANHOPE, Roy W. The Teaching of Chemistry in 
the Secondary Schools of New South Wales. Pp. 
74, Melbourne University Press. 


8D. Starch, ‘‘Educational Psychology,’’ 1927, 
p. 93. 
4 Ibid., p. 94. 
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EDITORIAL 


NOW YOU’RE TALKING 

’Raw for the National Radio Advisory Coun- 
cil! ’Rah for the American Political Science 
Association! ’Rah for the University of 
Chicago Press! These three are puiting on the 
air the most needful messages of our times: 
broadcasts on you and your government. John 
Finley, Thomas Reed, William Bennett Munro, 
Charles Merriam, Stuart Chase, Charles Beard, 
Arthur Holeombe, Arthur Knock, Julian 
Mason, Ruth Morgan, Virgil Jordan, Edward 
Sait, William Hard, John Dewey, and other 
economists, historians and journalists every 
Tuesday at five o’clock Pacific time, six, Moun- 
tain time, seven, Central time, and eight, East- 
ern time, from April 5 to July 5, diseuss na- 
tional economy, foreign policy, domestic prob- 
lems, political parties, national conventions and 
related topics. They speak on the theory that 
you are in duty bound to revive the fundamental 
conviction of the makers of the nation that 


each and every one of you must participate in 


your common government. This is a call to a 
plain civic duty to save the republic from your 
manipulating spoilsmen. Here is a patriotic 
campaign by educators who have no axes to 
grind, no hobbies to ride, no prejudices to air 
—a group with as unbiased an adherence to 
actual science as can be found in the country. 

Isn’t this something you have been wanting 
in your high-school service? Isn’t it a thing to 
push, giving your children a mimeographed or 
printed notice to take home that the score of 
broadcasting stations may furnish the one to 
reach the homes of your constituency? You 
ean get the program free by enclosing a stamp 
to Levering Tyson, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York. Furthermore, by sending $1.50 to 
the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago, you can get for your high-school 
classes printed reproductions of all these timely 
messages. Here is a curriculum up to the 
minute in the one line that no one can show 
to be otherwise than the very core of public- 
school service as conceived by those who made 
our schools an agency of government. 


COMMENT 


WHY TEACHERS DON’T TRAIN 
CITIZENS 

A SUBSCRIBER, who is an officer of the 
National Self-government Committee, N. Y., 
writes, “In trying to get the public schools to 
perform the main duty for which they were 
set up—training successive generations to main- 
tain honest, efficient government—how are we 
going to answer the objections raised in his 
article, ‘Democracy in Education?’ by E. L. B. 
Curtis, in Scoot anp Society, March 26?” 

The Curtis article discredits the assumption 
that the ideals and habits necessary for good 
government in a republic are common to public- 
school teachers. Training schools neglect 
emphasis upon the need of such ideals and 
habits; administration by superintendents, 
school boards and supervisors is against train- 
ing in democracy. Even the teachers’ own or- 
ganizations, says reporter Curtis, are not self- 
governing but are steered by those higher up. 
There are schools and systems that are excep- 
tional, but they are in the minority. 

How are we to reply to the Curtis objec- 
tions? We don’t have to. The answers are 
patent to every one who reads the facts as 
stated in the article itself. 

Centuries of custom and official direction 
made the teacher a hired man employed to do 
what had been done before. Monarchies sup- 
pressed teachers who assumed to turn the minds 
of youth toward any suggestion that affairs 
might be better if different. When, coincident 
with agitation for an American Constitution 
and with the adoption of it, the statesmen in- 
vited by Franklin undertook the formulation of 
policies for education in a republic, they pleaded 
for the overthrow of teaching’s timidity and re- 
sistance to change: our new political venture, 
they said, is an experiment. It must not be 
permitted to harden. Times will change, civiliza- 
tion will progress. Our laws, our ideas, our 
constitutions must not be worshipped but must 
be kept mobile for adapting to new situations. 
Our teachers must be equipped to see new needs 
and to contrive new satisfactions. Jefferson’s 
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plan of government of the University of Vir- 
ginia by the whole faculty contemplated that 
those teachers would of necessity be kept alive 
in governmental thinking. Kirkpatrick’s 
“Academie Organization and Control” (ScHOOL 
AND Society, March 5) is a book upon Ameri- 
ean schools’ and colleges’ tragic loss of the share 
of teachers in the formation and change of edu- 
cational policies. 

One derives from the Curtis survey a belief 
that American public-school teachers have little 
of experience in managing even the professional 
societies supported by their own money, and are 
quite indifferent to the fact. If you observe 
the business sessions of our associations you 
will see how true this is. The apathy of the 
ordinary citizen to the management of our com- 
mon civic affairs is notorious. We teachers 
may be as careless as the average run of men. 


SUPERINTENDENTIAL BACKBONE 

What can change this? _ 

More vigorous exposures like the Curtis one. 

More protests by independent teachers’ or- 
ganizations which will use psychology enough 
to avoid disgusting the general public by noisy 
spilling of the beans. 

But, most of all, the intelligent supervisory 
officer who will throw away the babyish love 
of power and prominence, and who will 
recognize that every teaching staff can be 
coaxed more and more to take up vital matters 
to discuss and decide. 

A man who will take half an hour a day to 
sit down and ask one teacher after another 
how we can really train boy and girl graduates 
who will be the sort of active, watchful, com- 
munity citizens the pioneers of public education 
expected is sure to develop a civic-minded 
staff. He soon finds ideas and ideals sprouting 
and growing. They develop into practice. 
Practice, watched and appraised, changes and 
improves. 

Given a realization of the mess we are in 
and a sense of the reason why schools are 
financed by the community and not by the 
parents; given the conviction that your para- 
mount duty is an efficient, honest, self-governing 
nation, you can soon put one school or college 
or system in the way of doing what it was es- 
tablished to do. Ten men could have saved 
Sodom. 
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To stiffen your backbone read some more of 
the words of American worthies here continued. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLMAN’S BREVIARY 


THESE words are to be read in the morning 
what time you set out to take up the labor of 
the day; and in the evening when you query, 
how much nearer am I to that for which I was 
admitted to The Order of the Sons of Nathan 
Hale, one life, one duty, one reward? 


69. OUR VOTERS IGNORANT. The 
people, when they do vote do so on inconse- 
quential grounds: the religious faiths of the 
contestants, the social graces of the candidates 
and their families, their views on non govern- 
mental questions, the cut of their clothes, and 
other items interesting and irrelevant. PROF. 
RAYMOND MOLEY, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
June 6, 1931. 


70. INSIPID CIVIC TRAINING. The 
schools are still teaching the sort of insipid 
history and civics that tend to encourage ne- 
glect of political duties. With each passing 
year the people are called on for more money 
to teach citizenship. Each year has recorded 
an increasing percentage of the school product 
which does not even go to the polls. HEIN- 
RICH BUCHHOLZ. “Fads and Fallacies,” 
1931. 


71. FUTILE HIGH-SCHOOL INSTRUC- 
TION. Why is public money wasted on high- 
school algebra, a non-functional and nearly 
valueless subject for 90 per cent. of all boys 
and 99 per cent. of all girls? Modern language 
teaching is a travesty on good education. His- 
tory, as taught, is a very slight aid to citizen- 
ship or culture. The present potential society 
is neglected. PROF. DAVID SNEDDEN. 
“School Educations.” 1930. 


72. DEMOCRACY AT LOWEST EBB. 
There was never a time in America when the 
system of boss-rule was so complete and wide- 
spread as now. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
N. Y. Times Current History. Nov., 1930. 


73. STRESSING THE WRONG THINGS. 
Our schools are magnifying individualism. It 
is stressed in recitation, grading, and marking. 
There can be no democracy unless the emphasis 
is changed and put on general welfare. SUPT. 
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M. C. CLARKE, Sioux City, at National Edu- 
eation Convention. 1927. 


74. MUST PUT AMERICAN FAITH 
INTO PRACTICE. From the time of Jeffer- 
son the people have accepted the doctrine that 
our schools are the most effective instruments 
we have for the maintenance of free govern- 
ment. It remains for the teachers to put them 
into practice more responsively. HENRY 
SUZZALLO. Intro. to “Evolution of a Demo- 
cratic School System.” 1918. 


75. ALGEBRA MORE THAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP. According to surveys by the United 
States Bureau of Education more high-school 
pupils study algebra than are enrolled in classes 
of civics, United States history, or economics. 
Listed in the order of the number of pupils 
studying a subject, American history stands 
8th; civics, 13th; economies, 28th; sociology, 
32nd. CARL A. JENSEN. “Secondary Edu- 
cation.” 1928. But the number of high-school 
students enrolled in civil government decreased 
from 21 per cent. of all high-school pupils in 
1900 to 6 per cent. in 1928. Adding the pupils 


registered in civics, there are but 19 per cent. 
of the high-school pupils taking both or either 


subject. One per cent. are studying “Problems 
of Democracy.” FRANK M. PHILLIPS, U. 
S. Bureau of Education Chief of Statistics. 
“Statistical Summary of Education.” 1928. 


76. NO HELP FROM COLLEGES. No 
liberal arts college seems to be interested in the 
future of public education for the masses. The 
college is busy developing its students largely 
for the purpose of enjoying life, particularly 
leisure time, to the fullest. These colleges warp 
the high schools out of proper service by re- 
quiring the salt pork and rye bread of algebra, 
dry-as-dust ancient history and Latin—subjects 
that prepare for nothing in the world but col- 
lege. GEORGE W. FRAZIER. “Responsi- 
bilities of Higher Institutions.” 1931. 


77. DISAPPOINTMENT WITH COL- 
LEGE. Much of the discouragement with the 
American college is due to its attempt to ap- 
ply old-world social ideas. It is obligated to 
serve and improve American society. Ameri- 
can concern over its failures is a serious matter. 
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“Higher Education in America.” TWENTY- 
FOUR PRESIDENTS AND PROFESSORS. 


78. CIVICS TEACHING NOT YET IN 
HIGH REGARD. In the 478 page volume of 
Trusler’s “Essentials of School Law,” 1927, no 
mention is made of any of the statutes requir- 
ing the teaching of citizenship although there 
are mentioned laws affecting drawing, music, 
base ball, cosmetics and khaki uniforms. 
Author TRUSLER, who is dean of a university 
law school, does not include civie teaching 
among the “essentials.” 


79. MORE SCHOOLS, MORE CRIME. 
Schools were made part of the American gov- 
ernmental machine so as to get people to think, 
to improve our political affairs. The propo- 
nents of school taxes said we would save more 
than the cost by reducing crime, courts, and 
jails. “More schools, less policemen,” promised 
Horace Mann. Now we have more of both. 
Education has not developed a sense of duty. 
SHELDON DAVIS. “Teacher Relationships.” 
1931. 


80. WESTCHESTER JURY INDICTS 
SCHOOLS FOR NEGLECT. Our schools pay 
little or no attention to how to live or how to 
govern. They afford only weak or inadequate 
instruction in American principles of govern- 
ment, no practical teaching in living or moral- 
ity. The pupils are not made conscious of their 
relation to society, of the rights of others, re- 
spect for law and order, or obedience to proper 
authority. Crime is rapidly increasing, espe- 
cially among the young. We have reached a 
stage of the highest criminality of the nation, 
higher than any other people. “PRESENT- 
MENT OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY N. 
Y. GRAND JURY.” Nov., 1930. 


81. SCHOOLS REASONABLY SUCCESS- 
FUL—YET THEY ARE NOT. In the same 
column, one under the other, appear these two 
items of news. United States Commissioner of 
Education, WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, tele- 
graphs a greeting to the International Foreign 
Students’ Conference at Storm King. “Our 
schools have been reasonably successful in mak- 
ing our people conscious of the responsibilities 
they have as citizens of the community, citizens 
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of the state and citizens of the Federal Union.” 
Under it is this: ERNEST MARTIN HOP- 
KINS, President, told a group of 2,200 Dart- 
mouth undergraduates yesterday that the forces 
of disruption are gaining momentum steadily. 
It is time for college students to learn to accept 
responsibility. College men have the vital de- 
fect of unwillingness to accept it. They do not 
lack capacity; they lack the will. N. Y. Herald- 


Tribune. Sept. 18, 1931. 


82. WE MUST DEFINE OUR FAILURES. 
I suggest among the major lines of attack that 
we define the respects in which our schools have 
failed to meet the problems of the time; that 
we catalog the inadequacies in our society, tak- 
ing for study those things in which our leading 
thinkers are in agreement, that we huut for the 
factors responsible for these deficiencies and 
the possibilities of offsetting or eliminating 
them through education. Such studies are 
merely begun. The inability of many of our 
citizens to cooperate in the public good is a 
serious civic deficiency. The social studies must 
be completely overhauled. We must teach eco- 
nomics, political science, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy. We must have more moral and ethical 
instruction. WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education. “Education for 
a New America,” 1929. 
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83. EDUCATION FAILS TO STUDY 
POLITICS. It is obvious that the crisis 
through which we are now passing is the result 
of our own folly and incompetence. We must 
concede that education has signally failed. 
Americans may with justice inquire what has 
education done all these years if it has been 
unable to prevent our present situation? The 
remedy for our ills requires more study of 
human problems. ROBERT HUTCHINS, 
Pres. University of Chicago. N.Y. Times. June 
30, 1931. 


84. MORTGAGED TO THE PAST. Pov- 
erty, misery, and unemployment stalk in the 
midst of plenty. The bedtime story of many 
of the captains of industry who have mired in 
the clay they have produced sends mankind 
after disappearing rainbows. Government is at 
the cross roads. Government by expedient 
rather than by principle is the order of the day. 
Substitutes for intelligence have been over-em- 
phasized in education. It can not claim to have 
taught the graduates of yesterday what they 
now need to know about economics. An edu- 
eation mortgaged to the past serves no useful 
purpose. Outside are hunger, want and dis- 
tress. The challenge is peremptory and omi- 
nous. LOTUS COFFMAN, Pres. U. of Minn. 
Commencement address at University of. Michi- 
gan. June 2, 1931. 


SOME OF THE BEST BOOKS 


YEAR-BOOK EXTRAORDINARY! 


THE tenth year-book of the national associa- 
tion of school superintendents will be a long 
time unsurpassed as an example of industry, 
intelligence, loyalty and service. Nine generous 
collaborators appear as the responsible authors: 
Denver Threlkeld, Washington Backus, Chicago 
Freeman, Birmingham Glenn, Detroit Rankin, 
Baltimore Weglein, Omaha Belle Ryan, and 
Columbia Counts and Watson. They express 
praise and gratitude for you thousands of 
school men and women who answered the ques- 
tions they sent out through the department’s 
division of research. They commend Mrs. John 

1 Commission, ‘‘Character Education.’’ Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 536 pp. $2.00. 


Norton and Sherwood Shankland of the per- 
manent staff for care, industry and speed in 
getting out the book. 

Until you have read it, take my word for it 
that here is the most reasonable, helpful, un- 
prejudiced: and useful work on schools and 
character that has appeared in print. 

It would not be hard to prove that the authors 
have undertaken the most difficult of the tasks 
attempted by the makers of the department’s 
year-books, of which this is the tenth. 

I remember my first National Association 
meeting, forty-four years ago. One superin- 
tendent, summing up the speeches of the San 
Francisco convention, declared the one great 
want in the public schools is more productive 
attention to moral instruction, character build- 
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ing. Two of the brilliant speeches on the occa- 
sion were on that moral need. One of the 
orators, afterwards, went to jail for stealing 
school moneys. The other, accused in three cities 
of immorality with women of the teaching corps, 
suicided himself out of this world by means of 
a gulp of poison. Year after year the program- 
makers get the teaching of morals before the 
conventions. Resolutions repeat that it is the 
most important work the schools should do. 
Church, press, statisticians report more vice and 
crime each year and our infamous superiority 
in this over the other nations of the world. 
The authoritative plans for training character 
have broken down. The honest teacher recog- 
nizes the present duty and confesses he doesn’t 
know how to perform it. He and his fellows 
in eurriculum-making and in conventions can 
find relief only in hiding the head deeper in 
new-type examinations, project method and per- 
fection of teaching the unconsequential subjects 
that are lodged in the course. 


WAVERING THEORIES 


Into this sort of atmosphere these nine con- 
tributors enter on their brave adventure. We 
are not going to extend the old fight between 
moral theorists, they say. For a foundation we 
have the accepted belief that the schools are 
established and supported to train for right 
living, for the sake of society. They are the 
most gigantic organized foree for this that 
exists in the world. The school program, serv- 
ing all people alike, is for general welfare. 

On this social theory rather than on a pious 
project of helping each to save his own soul the 
development of character as a function of the 
school is worked out in a notable survey and 
appraisal of seventeen concepts of moral pur- 
poses of education as gathered from the 
thousands of syllabuses, plans and beliefs of 
school workers. The appraisal is, I think you 
will conclude, unsurpassed by any study the 
Department of Superintendence has sponsored. 
The most of the moral schemes outlined in the 
schools are only aids for this or that situation. 
Counting checks on the score cards does not 
create a sufficient objective. How will this do? 
The objective of character education should 
be the creation or discovery of a way of living 
which conserves and produces as many values 
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as possible for as many persons as possible for 
as long a time as possible. Character educa- 
tion is the facilitation of this way of life. 

Agreement on this is not difficult. The 
trouble, remarks this commission, comes from 
diversity of views as to ways of realizing the 
objective. Scientific evidence is lacking to base 
conclusions on results of teaching. But an 
examination of each issue in detail shows that 
the case is not so bad as you might think. 
This is a field in which there is much ignorance 
of such scientific evidence as does exist. There 
is a set against following such evidence and a 
tendency to dogmatize our moral philosophy. 
Our political theories, our business maxims are 
derived from traditions twenty-five centuries 
old, dating from the days of Plato. A vicious 
assumption has been that each generation should 
live in accordance with ideas governing the 
lives of its fathers. We are living in the first 
period of human history for which this assump- 
tion is false. Authoritarianism is dead. 

Various forces have produced a situation 
which is bringing many cries of alarm. Youth 
is abandoning the severe sex prohibitions of 
the past. The sanctity of marriage is chal- 
lenged. The dogmas of the church lose their 
power. The traditional purposes of living fail 
to satisfy. Religion is threatened with con- 
fusion and uncertainty. The church speaks 
with a faltering voice. 

Our society looks for the integration of 
knowledge, aspiration and human purpose which 
will take into account the findings of science, 
the theory of evolution, the advance of tech- 
nology, the growing powers of laboring classes, 
as well as the influence of great spiritual 
leaders. 

These authors have prepared for you valua- 
tions of the character contributions of home, 
community, industry, the church, property, 
press, motion pictures, radio, automobile, democe- 
racy, sport, lodges, science, literature, art. The 
school is the only agency that is under the con- 
scious direction of society. Any general im- 
provement society desires for itself will have 
to come through the school. Therefore the 
school’s central function should be critical and 
evaluative. This is not the school’s present 
service. Its methods will have to be changed. 
If the school’s teachings are not directed toward 
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the improvement of society they will not bear 
fruit. 

What are the methods and procedures which 
tend to produce the most values for the most 
persons for the longest time possible, that is, to 
develop character? 

Three hundred seventy-five rich pages proceed 
to discuss the question. 

Drives, sets, ideals, traits, precepts, habits, 
maxims, reflection, codes, are given opportunity 
for defense by their attorneys and are stripped 
of their pretensions. A hundred pages are de- 
voted to what research has attempted and 
secured in the field of moral education. Sex 
education has a chapter. Class-room procedure, 
school administration, counselling, home influ- 
ence cooperating agencies, tests, measurements 
and other problems are discussed. 

The time and energy put into this cooperative 
service by its self-sacrificing workers, the broad 
outlook of it, its selection of things valuable to 
teachers on the daily job, make this book a 
superb accomplishment. 

There is a good deal of cynicism loose these 
days. As an antidote to it and a tonic for your 
own mental health you may profitably spend a 
few minutes daily perusing this year-book and 
realizing the remarkable old-fashioned adherence 
to duty its authors have maintained in the hard 
work of serving you. 


ADVENTURESOME CITIZENSHIP 

Tue Lady from Louisiana? had no intent, you 
may be sure, to write a romance. Yet her ac- 
counts of remarkable awakenings to neighbor- 
liness up and down the state exhale a warmth 
of story-book atmosphere and move to happy 
endings. Mary Mims, founder of folk schools 
in Louisiana, has seen her patriotic project of 
community cooperation grow to more than three 
hundred local organizations studying markets, 
buying seed and equipment, selling produce 
through their own committees, building com- 
munity houses, planting flower gardens in the 
front yards, turning vacant lots into town parks, 
landseaping school grounds, enlisting the chil- 
dren in general welfare work, promoting neigh- 
borhood dances, dramaties, orchestras and choral 

2Mary Mims, ‘‘The Awakening Community.’’ 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 273 pp. 
$2.00. 
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unions, managing fairs, learning economic farm- 
ing, refining home life and toning up the state. 
Mrs. Georgia Williams Moritz is cited as collab- 
orator in preparing the book. Dean Charles 
Pipkin, of the Graduate School of the State 
University, comes into it, along with the State 
Library Commission, the Farm Bureau, the 
State Board of Health and other organizations. 
The sketches of drab and dreary back country 
settlements losing their boys and girls to the 
cities where they are worse off than at home, 
the portraits of the ever-present pessimists, the 
most unhappy in an unhappy land, and the 
best arguers that the town is too dead ever to 
live again, the accounts of pitiful handfuls of 
respondents to the call for the first meetings, 
the absurd obstinacy of the lady organizer who 
doesn’t know she is defeated, the gradual shed- 
ding of husks of isolation, suspicion and lazi- 
ness until an orchestra and a chorus are drawing 
thousands together, fill the book with the jolliest 
kind of stories. There are scores of bright 
histories of the awakening of this or that rural 
section. There are programs of the monthly 
entertainments, the actual games, songs, cere- 
monies, and debates, from which you may select 
what you want in similar services for your own 
neighbors. 

In the midst of these, Miss Mary gives a 
spirited account of the trip of a Louisiana com- 
mittee to rural Denmark and leaves you with a 
strengthened conviction that the American 
country problem, if handled in frank imitation 
of the Danish successes, will certainly move 
toward the hope of the song writer who hailed 
Columbia. 

Here is a book by a woman who has met 
every reason why a thing can not be done and 
now details the methods by which the neigh- 
borly spirit has been awakened. “We do not 
organize clubs. There are no dues or roll-calls. 
No one is asked to become a member. Every 
man, woman and child of every age belongs. 
The only way to escape the responsibilities of 
citizenship is to move out of the community.” 

How they start, how they get objectives stated 
at the very beginning, how they reduce them 
at first to those known to be most easily work- 
able, how they get the school children to see 
that in return for the school tax levied on the 
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whole community, not on their parents alone, 
the children must in plain honesty be paying 
back to the community, now, while the getting 
is good, how the neighborly cooperation is the 
breeder of a more perfect union in the whole 
nation and a forerunner of international peace 
and understanding—these and a wealth of 
worth-while ideas pertinent to our present un- 
toward circumstances are modestly and _ con- 
vineingly set forth. 

I would now wish to be a community organ- 
izer with Mary Mims as my boss. 


MANUALS FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


THREE more decidedly practical volumes put- 
ting into convenient form the offerings of the 
nation’s experts at the last White House Con- 
ference on Child Welfare have been issued in 
attractive form by the Century Company. 

“Nursery Education” is devoted to the unde- 
veloped asset represented in sixteen millions of 
children under six years of age. What institu- 
tions are devoted to serving part of this multi- 
tude, what they are doing, what your locality 
should do, are treated by more than a score of 
well-known authorities. 

The “Special Education” volume considers 
the crippled, the blind, the poor-sighted, the 
deaf and hard of hearing, defective in speech, 
mentally retarded, problem children and the 
gifted. 

“Public-Health Organization” records a 
change of the social concept so as to include in 
the welfare problem the promotion of mental 
and physical health as well as cure of disease. 

Determination to demonstrate what is being 
done and what can be accomplished give each 
volume a gratifying, practical tone. 


ECONOMY DRIVING OUT ART 


OnE beautiful November day, five years ago, 
I had hard luck in Winfield, Kansas. It is such 
a pretty town with handsome buildings, wide 
streets, with strips of grass and flowering 
shrubs down the middle, the food served there 
is so delicious, brought in by such handsome 

3 White House Conference, ‘‘Nursery Educa- 
tion.’’ 187 pp. $2.00; ‘‘Special Education, The 
Handicapped and the Gifted.’’ 604 pp. $4.00; 


‘“Public Health Organization.’’ 150 pp. $3.00. 
The Century Company, New York. 
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young women in spotless white, the Kansan 
who entertained me with pioneer adventures 
was such an interesting talker, that I neglected 
to rehearse a talk I was engaged to deliver that 
night. Though I had a superior audience and 
a lovely introduction by young McConnell, the 
school superintendent, I lost my grip on those 
good people in front of me by fumbling with 
my notes. I tried hard to rally them, but I 
made only a 70 per cent. score or worse. 

That young McConnell, before I turned in, 
set out to console me. He lied like a gentle- 
man. He picked out one or two not so bad 
points I had made. He fanned them into what 
seemed like a cheerful glow and left me wanting 
to sing an old vaudeville song: “Just a word of 
consolation sometimes heals a broken heart.” 
Isn’t it silly that an old duffer of sixty-four 
winters would appreciate being pulled out of 
a slough in which he ought to flounder until 
punished well for going before an audience 
when he is not letter-perfect in his piece? 

I reeall that McConnell, in other matters, was 
disturbed over the high-school trend in America. 
The cultivation of selfishness by our athletics, 
dramatics, dances and multitudinous clubs; the 
fatuity of our abstract mathematics, our clas- 
sical culture, our blind teaching of languages, 
seemed to be bothering him. He thought that 
an attack directly upon the valueless studies was 
the most difficult and least effective move we 
could make. It would meet the opposition of 
so-called best people who won’t think into the 
situation. There is the obstacle of intrenched 
college professors and high-school teachers who 
had spent time and money on the traditional 
subjects. The more effective way is to push 
studies that will take up the time, that are more 
easy to defend, and that will crowd the futility 
exercises out. 

I was struck by McConnell’s selection of art 
as one of the needs and one of the cures of 
school. The superintendents of my generation 
knew nothing of music and art and were so 
foolish as to say so aloud, with a suspicion of 
boasting. Art, insisted McConnell, that evening, 
is friendly to life. Form, color, combination of 
masses are convincing. Art insinuates itself se- 
curely into human affairs. Once begin to feel 
it and you never go back. You can’t keep it 
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out of school. Economy may stampede a school 
board to throw it out. They pick on the newer 
things first. That’s absurd. In danger, the 
children should be thought of first; they are the 
newest. “We can’t afford to try to make artists 
of our children,” is the old stuff the frightened 
school boards fall back on. Bunk! We are 
much more concerned about what art does to 
boys and girls than we are about what boys and 
girls do to art or with it. 


YOUNGER SUPERINTENDENTS AND ART 

I thought then, and I think now, that Mce- 
Connell is typical of the young generation of 
school superintendents who bid fair, if the pub- 
lie wakes up to their value, to give us a sys- 
tem of schools more immune from the increas- 
ing discontent than most of them are now. 
For McConnell insisted on hammering into my 
head that he must hold, as closely as the public 
and the school boards will let him, every teacher 
to the conscious purpose of producing good 
citizens who will habitually devote a fair por- 
tion of their strength to general welfare instead 
of following the usual American chase for per- 
sonal wealth, fame and power. My boys and 
girls, he said, must support just, capable, 
efficient and honest politics in Winfield, Kansas, 
the United States and among the nations. Gen- 
eral welfare is an inevitable motive, conscious 
or unconscious, in art. The creator of beauty 
has to share it with others. It is an inexhaus- 
tible cruse. Among the latest members of the 
school family of studies it must be strengthened 
to hold its own with mathematics and language, 
for it is as old and respectable as they. 


ArT APPRECIATION 


This memory of a profitable conversation with 
a bright young chap in Kansas is revived by 
receipt of a beautiful book by two entertaining 
and widely observant New York women‘ who 
have been studying and trying out ventures in 
making art function in an American public- 
school program. 

Whethtr one in a thousand of us will design 
a cathedral, produce a great painting, or make a 
living from posters, we are all consumers of 

4M. Rose Collins, Olive L. Riley, ‘‘ Art Appre- 
ciation for Junior and Senior High Schools.’’ 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 334 
pp. $1.80. 
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art and bound to be. In each is the desire, 
hidden or expressed, to enjoy beauty. That this 
high pleasure is increased by contact and 
thought is undeniable. Let’s see how it can be 
heightened and refined. 

Through fascinating pages brightened with 
new pictures and old masters the two expe- 
rienced guides develop and illustrate design, 
dress, architecture, painting, sculpture, prints, 
community problems, home making, lettering, 
posters, industrial arts and gardening. The 
biographies of great artists are remarkably well 
done. Every chapter has a set of study projects 
skilfully contrived to make the student see, 
think, appreciate and enjoy. Here is a book 
embodying the principles of education that 
have become accepted in other lines of school 
procedure. I imagine that in ease your art 
teacher were called away for a spell you might 
take this volume as a guide and hold his classes 
well until he returned. 


Four BoswE.Lis 


Speaking of art and its growing grip on the 
schools, do you give your high-school library the 
benefit of The Art Digest? This journal, ap- 
pearing twenty times a year, with four Bos- 
wells as main sponsors, has marched to the 
front of art journalism through able news re- 
porting, vivacious writing and generous use of 
pictures. The debates it carries, in which the 
apostles of different schools set forth their be- 
liefs, the readability of all its matter, the uni- 
versality of its grasp, the general sprightliness 
of it, explain why it has forged to the front. 
Its calendars of exhibits everywhere—Del 
Monte, Atlanta, Kirksville, Elmira, Dayton, 
New York, some place or other near you— 
pages of programs, are alone worth the yearly 
subscription, $3.00, payable at 116 East 59th 
St., New York. 


ART FOR EVERY ONE 


Nor do we forget Everyday Art, the colorful 
periodical which goes free to art directors and 
full-time art teachers who ask Cyrus Knouff, of 
Sandusky, to send it to them. Others get it 
for $1.00 a year. It is a radiant and generous 
collection of articles by school people and by 
artists, a summary of news and projects, a pro- 
vider of patterns and work of teachers and 
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pupils, showing designs, posters, paintings and 
sketches in black-and-white and color. 


WELCOME GRANT SHOWERMAN 


WE readers of the Educational Review of 
more than thirty years ago when Grant Shower- 
man, a brilliant youngster, was shooting com- 
mon-sense shafts tipped with a new wit into the 
school follies of the day, reach gladly for any 
offering he puts upon the counter. 

“Rome and the Romans’ is Scholar Shower- 
man’s latest prize winner. Not merely a text- 
book, it is a survey and interpretation addressed 
to all readers that they may know the people 
whose character and institutions are at the 
foundations of our modern culture. Teachers of 
the classics will hail it with delight. Others of 
us have come to regard the study of Latin as 
a serious impediment. It is among the things 


that keep schools from their duty of attempting 
a whole-hearted preparation of Americans to 
take hold of the pressing economie and political 
problems confronting a citizenry never trained 
to think public-mindedly. We of the anti-Latin 
party should give this book a hearty weleome 
for that it will give in one sixteenth of the 


time, and a hundred times better, the meaning 
and significance of the Roman influence that is 
being gleaned from the mulling over three 
Latin authors who are pressed down upon our 
high-school youth—with parents’ consent and 
approval. 

Showerman, I think, could make Choctaw life 
fascinating. This book is a lively visit with 
boxers, emperors, sailors, soldiers, orators, law- 
yers, gladiators, road builders, cooks, teachers, 
physicians, bankers, farmers, actors, writers, 
architects, all sorts. It is as engaging as any 
news-film I ever saw. 

The morals of our own day, writes our author, 
are those of ancient Rome. The classic ideals 
passed into the Christian code, into modern law, 
into the education of the ruling classes, and into 
the fiber of human character through the cen- 
turies. Roman society was composed of classes 
with fixed and definite limits. It mattered 
whether you were born on one side of the line 
or the other, both as to your rights and as to 

5 Grant Showerman, ‘‘Rome and the Romans.’’ 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 643 pp. 
$2.40. 
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the esteem you might hope to gain. In spite 
of every attempt at change, ancient ideals of 
blood and character persisted and had their 
effect in notable men and times. Pius and 
Aurelius, a hundred and fifty years after the 
establishment of the empire, were upholding the 
Roman type. The last of the emperors, Romu- 
lus Augustulus, harks back to founders’ days. 
The most bitter of Roman prejudices, our author 
reminds us, were against the foreigner and the 
Christians. 

We, ourselves, are a hundred and fifty years 
old as a nation. Our prerevolutionary ten- 
dency to caste and blood and hatred of strangers 
is good old Roman virtue, isn’t it? Let our 
Gracchi learn Roman ways. Old Rome is the 
best place in which to study the rights of the 
rich. 


THE RoMAN FAILurReE 


Dr. Showerman’s survey of the status of 
Roman children is one of the many new lines 
on which he departs from the traditional study 
of classic life. The Roman baby was laid at 
the father’s feet to accept or reject. He could 
sell the child into slavery if he wished or put it 
to death. The influence of this right on loyalty, 
obedience and discipline was the foundation of 
Rome’s power and greatness. But even in the 
days of the republic there was a weakening in 
character of both men and women, and an in- 
crease of the immorality that clusters about 
slavery. Wealth brought the means of defying 
opinion and law. The game of politics was 
much the same there as here—building fences, 
bribing voters, pulling wires. Coincident with 
the growing jealousy and hatred to Carthage 
began the typical Roman sport, the gladiatorial 
combats. They became the emperor’s great re- 
source in keeping the people from breaking 
down his rule. Dr. Showerman takes you to a 
matinee in the Colosseum and gives you a series 
of bloody thrills. These spectacles, he says, 
had the element of sportsmanship and they were 
very useful to the candidates for political ad- 
vancement. The man who financed the better 
show got the more votes. A bodyguard of 
gladiators, ready to beat up or assassinate 
your rivals, was as useful in Rome as in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Showerman knows how to paint, whether 
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it be the charming scenes in a Roman villa or 
the vulgar upstarts gambling not from purses 
but from chests, husbands renting out their 
wives, gluttons eating and drinking to their 
ruin, broken citizens accepting the dole, sons 
of venerable families degrading with every 
meanness the names they bear, noble women 
charitable and brave, honest men viewing their 
times with shame. 

To me, a startling quality of Classicist 
Showerman’s book is the honesty of it. The 
writers of texts for my school-room study in 
1878 left me with a feeling that an era all 
glorious was that of Roman history. Grandeur 
got into the language of my Latin teacher when 
he related the deeds of the brave days of old. 
Now comes our long-admired Showerman with 
his two hundred pictures and his moving de- 
scriptions and I get no one-sided view. To 
you his survey may bring, as, for all I know, 
it may bring to Dr. Showerman, a revived ad- 
miration for the Romans and their triumphs. 
To me it is a reminder of what chains the 
They wor- 
shipped wealth and despised science. They 
failed to nurture seeds of genius in common 
men. They brutalized art, corrupted states- 
manship, neglected intelligent commerce, left 
the most dangerous part of Europe unannexed 
to their system, had no vision of a future and, 
as it seems to me, saddled habits and ideas upon 
us which are still clogs preventing an otherwise 
better destiny. I’d like to take this Showerman 
masterpiece and use it for teaching civilization’s 
failure and world calamity called Rome. 


Romans clamped upon civilization. 


SAMPLES OF CLASSIC MASTERPIECES 


THE monotony of sticking to a single author 
for a whole semester is undeniable. Professor 
Avery® finds that the collections of Latin poetry 
offered in several universities have been so 
profitable that a miscellany of interesting prose 
is desired by many of his colleagues. But no 
single text was available. He brings out a book 
of eighty-five complete extracts, biographical, 
historical, literary and social, drawing from 
Seneca, Sallust, Petronius—sixteen authors in 


all. He gives, in English, a sketch of each 


6 Maurice W. Avery, ‘‘Latin Prose Literature. 
Cato to Suetonius.’’ Little, Brown and Company, 
3oston. 400 pp. $2.40. 
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author and adds notes for lighting obscurities 
that might bewilder the amateur Latinist. 


ESTABLISHING TRUTH 


A HIGHLY profitable book for college classes, 
and for persons who have to persuade and con- 
vinee, is Professor Fritz’s work on argument.’ 
He starts with an analysis of the means of 
finding truth and of transmitting or produc- 
ing belief in it. He gives an illuminating chap- 
ter on appraising the audience, then considers 
the determining of a proposition, the analysis 
of it, making the brief, composing and deliver- 
ing the speech. Debate, refutation, group dis- 
cussions, delivery, are treated in helpful detail 
illustrated by modern instances and copious 
selections from eminent speakers. 


SPEECH WAS MADE TO OPEN 
MAN TO MAN 


CoLGATE Proressor SMITH® converts me, and 
I’ll venture will persuade you, also, from a 
prejudice against extemporaneous speaking. 
We have thought it a wasteful use of speakers’ 
and hearers’ time. Before you are through with 
him you will consider the short impromptu a 
prime exercise in thought, order, emphasis, 
courage and good manners. Over and again he 
returns to the audience as the main considera- 
tion. These people out in front take the con- 
ceit out of you; they help you do your best. I 
can’t remember any better advice than his that 
you seek to touch the deeper springs of interest 
that lie beneath the transient mood of the group 
seated before you. These basic interests grow 
out of man’s necessities and desires: the pro- 
tection of life and health, acquisition of the 
means of happy living, sympathy for human- 
kind, family, friends, school, country and race. 
All these are slumbering beneath the varied 
thoughts behind those faces that are turned 
toward you. These people are expectant of 
benefit; they want you to succeed; they are a 
A compact 


very present help in _ trouble. 
audience gets much more out of a speech than 
A contact of elbows makes a 


a scattered one. 


7 Charles A. Fritz, ‘‘The Method of Argument.’’ 
Prentice Hall, Inc., New York. 395 pp. $2.50. 

8Elmer William Smith, ‘‘Extemporaneous 
Speaking.’’ Prentice Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 402 pp. $1.60. 
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live electric circuit. A wide gap in front of 
the speaker is a chilling depressor. 

I’d like to take from Dr. Smith’s book all 
that he says on this point, print it and mail it 
to every one responsible for educational meet- 
ings. “Will those in the rear please come for- 
ward” is a remainder of the lack of professional 
interest among teachers and a confession of 
lack of foresight from the planners of the meet- 
ing. Even so great an orator as Henry Ward 
Beecher admitted that he could not speak un- 
less his hearers were crowded around him. “I 
don’t mind,” he said, “any amount of space be- 
hind you, but if you have it in front of me or 
allow it between yourselves I shall not waste 
myself on indifference so manifest.” 

William Evans, teachers’ superintendent of 
Columbia County, Pennsylvania, has offset this 
sort of discourtesy shown to speakers. He uses 
the cleverest strategy yet. He follows teacher- 
nature by favoring the back seats. He packs 
the auditors in solid mass extending forward 
from the rear wall. He puts his speakers smack 
against the front row of listeners, on the level. 

Henry West says that Schuylkill County 
teachers are the dread of speakers. Planted 
back in a dimly-lit moving-picture theater, 
most of them equipped with books and mag- 
azines to pass the time away, these individually 
well-mannered men and women, he says, have a 
mass rudeness that brings from many an in- 
vited speaker refusal ever to come again. 

I have read a “Study of Institutes” which 
carries these self-evident truths for directors. 

Your mass meetings are unwieldy. Abandon 
the theaters. Take an ordinary-size church and 
a near-by school auditorium. 

Stop reprimanding and scolding the audi- 
ences. 

Start with music. 

Put on two speakers at forty-five minutes 
each, alternating at the two meetings, running 
until 10 o’clock. 

Follow these by round tables on special sub- 
jects in class-rooms, programs made by teachers, 
of teachers, for teachers. 

Afternoon: two o’clock to three, another 
period to four, all small meetings in many 
rooms. 

Solid work in the daytime; concerts, ete., at 
the evening sessions. 
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Unless state superintendents take a hand in 
reforming institutes and put them to conformity 
with psychology, mental hygiene and common 
sense, they are leaving unguarded an opening 
through which some muck-raking magazine 
writer will come to make a lot of trouble. 

Where did I leave Professor Smith? He was 
voicing convictions on the notable rdéle a rightly 
managed audience plays in getting a worth- 
while address. The sympathetic speaker gets 
the sympathetic audience. Between them they 
develop a warmth of mutual appreciation and 
understanding that sends each homeward in a 
glow of satisfaction. 

Smith’s book is full of homely truths like 
these: 

If you get to be known as an “I man” people 
do not want to hear you talk. 

Successful extemporaneous speakers have 
made many preparations that were not used. 

Even a social party or dinner deserves your 
forethought on topics suitable for conversation. 

In controversy the man of breeding comments 
on the arguments and not on his opponents. 

Understatement is stronger than the bold 
truth, for the listener restates the case in his 
own mind more powerfully than you have done 
and comes more surely to where you want him. 

Whether in his short chapters on demands, 
practice, outlining, thinking, emotion, prepara- 
tion, ending, different varieties, audiences, par- 
liamentary usage, essentials of success, or in his 
timely review of the remarkable national ora- 
torical contest on the Constitution now an as- 
sured country-wide event, or in his pointed 
exercises for practice and power, Professor 
Smith is free of the shallowness and padding too 
common in treatises on this subject. His high 
purpose is evident all through. His practice 
is up to his persuasive preaching. He has made 
a class-A book. 


RETURN OF THE MUSE® 


Although we can not define it we 
We can thus increase our 
That enjoyment is a noble 
This 


Poetry ! 
ean talk about it. 
enjoyment of it. 
pursuit. Come, let us reason together. 

9 Andrew Smithberger, Camille McCole, ‘‘On 


Poetry.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Company, Gar- 
den City, New York. 191 pp. $1.00. 
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is the spirit of the Smithberger-McCole enjoy- 
able discourse on form, words, rhythm, meter, 
rhyme, kinds, stanzas, sonnets, European styles, 
free verse, figures, some poets and some critics. 
It will refresh the English teacher, tired by the 
slowness of the children of the machine age, to 
awaken to beauty of “jewels five words long 
that on the stretched forefinger of time sparkle 


forever.” 


LITERATURE RESCUED 


ReapInG Edmund Broadus’s book’? is like 
listening to Professor Ypsilanti Louis Me- 
Louth, who had such an agreeable voice and so 
companionable an instinct that an afternoon 
walk with him was an inspiration leading to 
many hours’ enjoyment browsing in the normal- 
school library. Dr. Broadus’s adventure is a 
discourse on English literature. He is a 
traveler telling of the journeys you may take 
where “sweet birds all the summer sing and 
dream of their glad melody.” He is not a man 
of dates or labored analysis. Literature, as he 


presents it, is an alluring fulfilment of a uni- 


versal desire. What he enjoys and reproduces 
from Beowulf to Masefield is, by the catholicity 
of his taste, the sort of sustenance you find 
yourself liking also. Without tedium his 
scholarship illuminates by friendly talk, reviv- 
ing historical and social backgrounds, moods 
and movements of letters and drawing you to 
great works of genius. The Macmillans have 
offered him in a splendid volume, bright with 
colored reproductions of priceless manuscripts, 
fascinating maps and done in the perfection 
of the printer’s art. 


OLD ENGLISH ATMOSPHERE 


TuHE Laidlaws continue their output of his- 
torical stories. The last one’! I have read is 
a picture of life in old England at the time 
when a Virginia colonist returned thither with 
progressive new-world ideas that got him into 
many an adventure and brought him happily 
through. 


10 Edmund Kemper Broadus, ‘‘The Story of 
English Literature.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 634 pp. $1.96. 

11 May Winne, ‘‘The Masked Rider.’’ 
Brothers, Chicago. 256 pp. $1.50. 


Laidlaw 
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FRANCE IN FRENCH 

For a snappy book in elementary French try 
Hills and Dondo’s!? flowing account of the 
geography, the politics, the schools and the per- 
sonalities of our engaging European neighbors. 
The authors traverse the history of the nation 
and beautify the book with pictures. To keep 
the student from reading ahead too rapidly 
there are questions for them to answer par des 
phrases complets. 


NOTABLE MOVE AHEAD 

You will enjoy acquaintance with Professor 
Tiegs.15 He makes a highly technical subject 
not only clear and simple but pleasantly in- 
structive. He would reduce the bewilderment 
and the over-confidence brought about by the 
test waves that have swept upon education. 
How to proceed in solving class-room problems 
is what he tells. At least half of American 
teachers still use the essay type of test and 
think they believe in it. From samples taken, 
Dr. Tiegs guesses that a quarter of the teachers 
in the nation have no conception of the de- 
velopment of tests and measures during the last 
ten years. Nor do they realize the value of 
modern tests to the teaching profession. This 
distresses the progressive Dr. Tiegs. I suppose 
it ought to distress me and every American, 
but just between ourselves, to find only twenty- 
five per cent. of teachers indifferent to this im- 
portant means of putting their business on a 
notably more respectable basis is so much better 
a showing than could have been made when we 
older fellows began supervising that it seems 
to me a sign of such progress as to indicate our 
continuing movement ahead. I have the lists 
of teachers I worked with in 1890, in 1900, in 
1910, nice people, good-natured, companionable 
folks. Not one per cent. of them ever mani- 
fested in those days any real interest in a scien- 
tifie approach to teaching. It honestly bored 
them. The applause at educational meetings, 
when some master of sarcasm paid disrespects 
to Dr. Cattell, Dr. Thorndike or Dr. Rice, was 
hearty and sustained. Within five years I have 

12K. C,. Hills, Mathurian Dondo, ‘‘La France, 
son histoire, sa Civilization.’?’ D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. 290 pp. $1.32. 

13 Ernest W. Tiegs, ‘‘Tests and Measurements 


for Teachers.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 470 pp. $2.40. 
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seen, in that same Brooklyn, audiences of 
teachers attending to discussions of best ways 
to measure. I have noted as deep an interest 
as a roomful of physicians show for a demon- 
stration of a method in medicine. Dr. Tiegs’ 
book, itself, is an evidence of the remarkable 
growth of the professional spirit. His treatises 
upon the nature and function of measurement, 
the old and new, type tests, standardization, 
diagnosis, ability grouping, appraisal of teach- 
ing efficiency, objectives, organization, research 
and improvement would not be published, would 
it, if there were not belief in someone’s practical 
head that there is a large demand for this good 
stiff brace to teaching? Tiegs lays down his 
plans with reasonableness and caution, gives 
arguments for and against certain recommenda- 
tions, orders his propositions in attractive se- 
quence, and treats his teacher reader with dig- 
nity, confidence and respect. 


HOW LIBERAL IS THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE? 

THE University of Michigan in Ann Arbor is 
eight miles from the Michigan State Teachers 
College in Ypsilanti. When I was a student in 
each institution the assumption in each place 
was that the cultural scholastic atmosphere of 
the university was superior. I thought then and 
I believe now that this is nonsense. Dr. Mar- 
garet Kiely'* has subjected this snobbery to 
careful measurement. Her study is calm, cir- 
cumstantial and full of sidelights of penetrat- 
ing illumination. New Hampshire had need of 
data like this research’s in 1928, Pennsylvania 
should profit by it now. We may still hold this 
truth to be self-evident, that all men, ete.—and 
women—insofar as their rights to teach are 
concerned, are not to be pushed down or up on 
traditional assertion. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF MAKING 
ONE’S SELF 
A PIONEER in the introduction of personality 
study into training for business, President Theo- 
bald gives himself away in his book.*® It is a 


14 Margaret Kiely, ‘‘Comparisons of Students of 
Teachers College and Students of Liberal Arts Col- 
leges.’’ Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


New York. 147 pp. $1.50. 

15 J. J. Theobald, ‘‘Personalysis.’’ Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 222 pp. 
$2.60. 
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forceful collection of the fatherly advice the 
genial educator has given to a long procession 
of youngsters wanting to succeed. It would be 
readable without it, but the assortment of ex- 
periences of Armours, Babsons, Bradstreets, 
Vails and the hundred others gives a variety and 
authority that make palatable food for you 
and your young people if you add the book to 
your school library. “You can be a warrior or 
a whittler,” concludes Counselor Theobald. “It 
depends on what you do to your own mind. 
You ean wait for a romance or a tragedy to lure 
or jolt you into action. So, you are a whittler. 
But make no mistake about this, it is your 
mind, your own, and no one is entitled to be 
the boss of it but you. There isn’t any respec- 
table theory of life other than that you can 
make your mind bring you to a very much bet- 
ter position than you are now in.” 

That’s the way to talk in these days of absurd 
conclusions about 1.Q.’s and their settlement of 
one’s destiny. The history of progress, its dis- 
credited Grants, Beechers, Sewards, Roosevelts, 
doing big things with their so-called second-rate 
talents, furnishes plenty of exceptions. Aren’t 
you an exception to a general rule? Aren’t we 
all? Give me Walter Dill Scott’s studies. I 
want to be reminded that statistical research es- 
tablishes the worth of will, loyalty and honesty 
over brains. Give me Theobald; he puts the 
spice into this doctrine. 


GUIDANCE TO WORK 


A HUNDRED FIFTY cities, state departments of 
labor, social and employment agencies, helped 
Anne Davis and Edith Campbell, experienced 
placement advisers, make the vocational manual 
of the White House Conference.’* The logical 
and convenient arrangement Editor Campbell 
has given the book, its complete and handy 
index, make it indispensable for the school 
superintendent’s office. It defines terms, surveys 
practice, discloses conditions to be met and 
guides suggestions by means of a clear state- 
ment of principles. Curriculum desirabilities, 
individual study, psychological tests, counseling, 
follow-up, waste and improvements needed are 
covered in detail. 

16M. Edith Campbell and Consultants, ‘‘ Voca- 


tional Guidance.’’ The Century Company, New 
York. 385 pp. $3.00. 
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AND NOW THE PARENT 


DRAWING upon students and researchers like 
Sidonie Gruenberg, Ruth Andrus, Helen At- 
water, Jessie Charters, Herbert Stolz and 
others; utilizing the experiences of the Child- 
Study Association of America, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, federal and 
state boards of health and departments of edu- 
cation, university clinies, nursery schools and 
allied agencies, the White House Conference’s 
big book!? on parent education comes with a 
dedication to the great adventure of marriage 
and child-rearing. In the last ten years, the 
editor tells us, organized provision for training 
parents has advanced more than in the whole 
of previous history of mankind. 

What this training now is has been surveyed 
by the compilers with much labor. What it 
ean and ought to be is outlined by experienced 
and practical contributors. Methods and usages 
are described as they exist in the more success- 
ful centers. Radio service, lectures, experience 
meetings, counseling, clinics, training of leaders, 
mistakes, extension and broadening of objec- 
tives, come in for helpful consideration. Here 
is a chronicle of a changing world and a guide 


for getting the next generation to find a worth- 


while place in it. 


AN HOUR ON HEALTH 

A MASTER of plain talk, Dr. Fishbein, of 
Chicago, editor of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, appears in the reading- 
hour series of the Lippincott Company’® dis- 
pensing elixirs of life and beauty. “How long 
will you live?” he asks, and answers. Fads and 
fallacies, what we have found out and what we 
haven’t, what care keeps our precious machines 
running smoothly, why you should or shouldn’t 
play golf, and a wealth of facts about medicine 
in this changing world will give you, I venture, 
more solid benefit in an hour than you have 
had in a long time. 


TOO MANY TEACHERS 


Wir an abundance of diagrams Dr. Overn, 
professor of education, University of North 
17 Louise Stanley and Collaborators, ‘‘ Parent 
Edueation.’’ The Century Company, New York. 


354 pp. $2.50. 
18 Morris Fishbein, M.D., ‘‘Health.’’ J. B. 
158 pp. $1.00. 


Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
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Dakota, summarizes his detailed study of the 
ten-year supply and demand as found in teach- 
ing positions in Minnesota.?® This careful 
analysis of situations common to all parts of 
the country is, as Minnesota Dean Haggerty 
says in his introduction to the book, something 
due to give a jolt to the inconsiderate con- 
tinuance of unrestricted output of would-be 
teachers by the training institutions. Man- 
agers of other vocational courses are generally 
avoiding preparation of workers for occupations 
oversupplied with applicants. The injustice of 
letting thousands spend time in normal schools 
only to enter an unsuccessful scramble does not 
stop with the harm done to the applicants. It 
is not only flooding the country with distressed 
seekers for positions who are willing to work 
for half pay. Pressed by taxpayers, school 
boards are debilitating the school service by 
underpaid teaching. Study, improvement of 
skill, advancement of instruction, are impos- 
sible with teachers who believe themselves giv- 
ing more than they are paid. We can not 
escape, says Dean Haggerty, the fact that a sur- 
plus of unemployed teachers lowers wages, de- 
grades the quality of teaching and upsets 
tenure. We are likely to see in our calling the 
establishment of a control of preparation and 
entrance similar to that exercised by the typo- 
graphical union and the medical fraternity. 
Educators are slow to sense the meaning of 
oversupply. The loss of what professional 
status education has, the degradation of teach- 
ing, confront us. 

This, coming from the head of a university 
school engaged in furnishing teachers, is serious 
counsel. From 1910 to 1928 the number of 
students in teachers colleges rose from 113,685 
to 512,247. Oversupply began before the 
economic débacle of 1929. 

Such information as is tabulated by Dr. 
Overn gives state authorities a basis for an in- 
telligent program for the education of teachers. 
The absence of such facts has led to flounder- 
ing among guesses and has prevented telling 
would-be teachers the plain truth. Overn has 
gone farther in this needful investigation than 
any previous inquirer. 

19 Alfred Victor Overn, ‘‘Indices of Supply and 


Demand in Teaching.’’ University of Minnesota 
Press. 253 pp. $2.50. 





